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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_>—— 


HE crisis in home affairs is imminent, though as we write 
on Friday there has been no actual decision against a 
peaceful settlement. It is the lull before the storm, but a very 
angry-looking lull. All that we can definitely say is that the 
Cabinet met on Thursday to consider the Amending Bill as 
amended by the Lords, but came to no conclusion. It was to 
meet again on Friday, but the action it may agree upon—if 
agreement is reached—will not be known in time for our 
comment. By Monday afternoon, however, it should be 
possible to gauge the situation one way or the other some- 
what more clearly, for Mr. Asquith has announced that the 
Amending Bill will be taken in the Commons on that day, 
and, if necessary, on Tuesday. The only other piece of news 
worth recording is that a meeting took place between Mr. 
Lloyd George and one of the Nationalist leaders, the subject 
of the discussion being, it is understood, Ulster. 











What the Government will decide no man can tell. The 
point before them, however, is clear enough. It is whether 
they should yield to the demand of the Ulstermen, or refuse 
that demand, with the necessary consequence of crushing, if 
they can, the resistance of Protestant Ulster. If the Govern- 
ment pass the Home Rule Bill without amendment, they will 
in effect say to the Ulstermen: “ You shall go under a Dublin 
Parliament.” The Ulstermen will reply: “ We shall not.” 
The next step would naturally be for the Government to say: 
“We shall make you.” But from this step, even if the 
Government had the power to take it, which they have not, a 
very great number of Liberals shrink. They are willing to 
vote for the Bill, but they are not prepared to enforce it. On 
the other hand, no doubt there is a considerable section of 
Liberals who declare themselves quite ready to coerce Ulster, 
and are not willing to make any further concessions beyond 
those made in Mr. Asquith’s version of the Amending Bill. 
Which section of the Liberal Party will prove stronger—the 
coercionists or the anti-coercionists—remains to be seen. 


In this mist of difficulty one thing is certain—the Ulster- 
men will persist in their determination to fight rather than 
go under a Dublin Parliament. Here, at any rate, we have 
reached rock-bottom. Whether the Ulstermen will in the 
end do as we should like to see them do—express their willing- 
ness to define “the Ulster area” as the six counties—we cannot 
say. We note, however, that in many Liberal quarters it is 
declared that even if the Ulstermen were willing to define the 
Ulster area as the six counties, the Home Rule party, let 





alone the Jrish, would not agree to such a proposal. Having 
reached such an impasse, would not one imagine that all 
sensible men would hold that the wise thing was to take the 
opinion of the country and let the ballot-boxes speak before 
the rifles? Yet this, we are told, is the thing the so-called 
democratic party is determined not to do at any cost. The 
excuse is that if a Dissolution took place the Bill would be 
lost. Yet everyone knows that this is a mere excuse. If Mr. 
Asquith were to tell the Opposition that he would advise a 
Dissolution if they would previously consent to a ten-line Act 
amending the Parliament Act so as to prevent the Home Rule 
Bill being killed by a Dissolution, the Opposition would, we 
feel certain, consent to the proposal. 


We have dealt elsewhere with President Wilson’s piece of 
good fortune, but must chronicle here the latest facts as to 
General Huerta’s resignation and the appointment of his 
successor, Sefior Carbajal. General Huerta’s formal resigna- 
tion was on Wednesday night presented to Congress, and 
accepted by a vote of 121 to 17. Thereupon Sefior Carbajal 
was appointed President, took the oath, and proceeded to the 
Palace. “Order,” it is stated, “is maintained everywhere.” 
Before leaving the capital for Puerto Mexico, General Huerta 
appeared at his favourite café and toasted his successor in 
what he declared would be his last toast in Mexico City. As 
to future developments it would be useless to prophesy, but it 
is to be feared that the Constitutionalists are not likely to use 
their victory, for such it of course is, very wisely. It remains 
to note that Seiior Carbajal was Foreign Minister in the 
Huertu Government, and had previously been Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court. 





There is little news from Albania, but all there is is 
decidedly gloomy. No one on the spot seems to think that 
the present Prince can keep his head above water much 
longer. What will happen on his resignation it is impossible 
to say. The Powers, however, are not likely to alter their 
decision that an independent Albania is essential to the peace 
of Europe. At the same time, they will find it very difficult 
to fill the vacant throne. Recent events have not been of a 
kind to encourage competition for “this eligible Royal 
building site, with excellent frontage on Adriatic Marine 
Parade.” 

On Monday in the French Senate consternation was caused 
by the statement of M. Charles Humbert, who submitted his 
Report on the vote for matériel for the Army :— 

“ Forts,” he said (we quote from the Times summary), “ were 

defective in structure; guns lacked ammunition, and the men were 
without boots. There was no provision for the defence of fortifi- 
cations against attacks from the air, and the wireless installation 
for communicating from fort to fort was inadequate. When the 
German wireless installation at Metz was working the Verdun 
station ceased to receive messages. The French artillery was 
rapidly falling behind that of Germany, So-called improvements 
were them elves almost obsolete by the time they had been dis- 
cussed and adopted. As for the boots of the Army, the supply 
was two million pairs short of requirements. If war broke out 
the men would have to take the field with =e of boots, and 
only one reserve boot in their knapsacks, and that one thirty 
years old.” 
M. Messimy, the Minister for War, begged for time to consider 
his reply, but amid much excitement M. Clemenceau insisted 
that an instant reply was necessary. It was accordingly 
decided to sit on Tuesday, the national féte day. 

On Tuesday M. Messimy virtually admitted the truth of all 
M. Humbert bad said. From 1900 to 1905 Germany had 
spent £28,000,000 on her Army, as compared with £11,250,000 
in France. From 1906 to 1910 Germany had spent £37,200,000, 
while France had spent £19,000,000. From 1911 to 1913 
Germany had spent £23,400,000, France £16,500,000. In 
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artillery France had 2,504 guns; by the end of 1917 she 
would have 3,020. Germany had at present 3,370, and a 
distinct superiority in large-calibre weapons. The 75mm. 
gun of the French Army was superior to the corresponding 
weapon in Germany. Five guns for use against dirigibles 
would be ready this year; next year there would be thirty-five. 
Germany was far ahead of France in engineering material. 
Lack of money had prevented the organization of telegraphic 
communication between the forts. Wireless telegraphy was 
also ina bad way. The German wireless station at Metz was 
much more powerful than the French frontier station. With 
regard to boots, the men of the active Army would need to 
have a new pair and a pair already worn on the day of 
mobilization. The reserve stock of boots required renewal. 
Frequently the demands of successive Ministers of War bad 
been refused on the intervention of the Minister of Finance. 
The Senate decided at the end of the debate that the Army 
Committee should report to the House next October on the 
whole subject. The Report is not, we must admit, pleasant 
reading for the friends of France or of peace, but in all pro- 
bability it is unnecessarily pessimistic. Frenchmen are always 
inclined to force the note somewhat when disclosures as to 
Governmental neg!ect have to be made. 


The Royal Commission which inquired into the loss of the 
‘Empress of Ireland’ issned its report last Saturday. The 
*Storstad’ was found solely to blame through having changed 
her course after entering the fog. Mr. Tuftenes, the chief 
officer of the ‘ Storstad,’ who was on the bridge at the time, 
was further blamed for not having called the captain when 
the fog came on. Captain Kendall, it was held, might have 
been better advised to give the ‘Storstad’ a wider berth, but 
his stopping of his engines was not unseamanlike, nor was it a 
contributory cause of the disaster. The crews of both ships 
behaved well in the emergency. The disaster was not due to 
any dangers peculiar to the navigation of the St. Lawrence. 
Finally, certain recommendations were made. We have written 
of these elsewhere. 


Sir Edward Carson returned to Belfast on Friday week and 
received an uproarious welcome. He attended a meeting of 
the Ulster Provisional Government. The meeting was private, 
but a declaration was afterwards issued. The declaration 
stated that while the Provisional Government were as resolute 
as ever in their opposition to Home Rule, they were willing to 
consider any proposals “ which would recognise our loyalty to 
the Crown and Constitution, and at the same time preserve 
our inalienable rights under the Imperial Parliament.” They 
regretted the absence of any honest attempt on the part of 
the Government to reacha settlement. Their “ well-grounded 
want of confidence” in the Government compelled them to 
press on with their preparations. The Executive of the Pro- 
visional Government had accordingly been instructed to act in 
the spirit of the declaration. Civil and religious freedom would 
be guaranteed by the Provisional Government. Meanwhile 
it was as necessary as ever for Ulster loyalists to exercise 
restraint. As the Times special correspondent says, “the 
position now is that the Provisional Government can take any 
action that may be necessary without further authorization.” 


The 12th of July celebrations in Ulster were held on Monday, 
as the 12th this year fell on Sunday. There was enormous 
enthusiasm, but no disturbance of the peace. Thechief demon- 
stration was at Drumbeg, whither about seventy thousand mem- 
bers of the Belfast Orange Lodges marched in procession. The 
Times special correspondent says that shouting and singing 
in the streets of Belfast began when midnight had struck on 
Sunday. Bonfires were lit in the streets, but everywhere there 
was good humour. On Monday morning the men who 
marched to Drumbeg went as ordinary citizens, and not 
under arms. Sir Edward Carson drove at their head. Par- 
ticularly noticeable were the drummers, whose type seems to 
be peculiar to Ulster. “The sound of the drums,” says the 
correspondent, “dwarfed and drowned everything else. The 
drummers drummed so vigorously with the loaded canes 
which they used instead of ordinary drumsticks that in many 
cases the sheepskin of the drumheads was stained with blood 
from their bruised bands.” Hundreds of blank cartridges 
were fired from revolvers on the meeting-ground at Drumbeg. 
The note of Sir Edward Carson's speech was defiance to the 








Government. Unless Ulster were left alone, the Ulster 
Unionists would soon recognize the Provisional Government 
and no other. “ Give usa clean cut,” he said to the Govern- 
ment, “or come and fight us.” 





In the House of Lords on Monday, on the report stage of 
the Amending Bill, Lord St. Aldwyn, with the concurrence of 
Lord Crewe, moved an amendment diminishing the number 
of Irish Members who are to sit in the Imperial Parliament 
(forty-two in the Bill) by the total number of Members allotted 
under the Home Rule Bil) to te counties and boroughs form. 
ing part of the excluded area. Lord MacDonnell next moved 
a new clause for introducing Proportional Representation into 
Ireland, which was carried. On Tuesday, on the order for the 
third reading, Lord Crewe made a somewhat indefinite speech. 
He did not go so far as to declare the amendments absolutely 
unacceptavole, but warned the Peers by recalling what happened 
in the case of the Irish Councils Bill. Though that Bill 
secured the consent of the Irish Nationalist Party, it failed to 
secure the approval of their supporters in Ireland, and it was 
accordingly dropped. “I think,” added Lord Crewe, “the 
fate of that measure has a bearing which ought not to be for- 
gotten.” Lord Crewe went on to admit, however, that what 
applied to the Nationalists applied also to the Ulster Members, 
It would be as idle for them as for the Nationalists to agree 
to anything with which their supporters in the country would 
not concur. Lord Crewe ended with the pious hope tbat it 
might “ be possible to reach an arrangement, even if it was an 
arrangement which nobody believed would represent the per- 
manent relations in years to come of the two parts of the 
United Kingdom”—a hope which certainly has a very 
Exclusionist flavour. 


Lord Lansdowne’s speech was firm and able, and exactly on 
the lines which he has maintained throughout. Very properly 
he asked the Government what their plan was, or whether they 
had any plan. “ Who is going, and how, to bring Ulster into 
your scheme? Not the rival Nationalist Army which has 
been set up in Ireland. Not the armed forces of the Crown, 
for it has been solemnly intimated to us that Ulster is not to 
be driven into a Constitution to which she is averse. Those 
are the Chief Secretary’s words.” The coercion of Ulster, 
Lord Lansdowne added, was dead. 


After two more speeches, the Bill was read a third time. 
This fact, however, did not, under the elastic procedure of the 
Lords, prevent Lord Dunraven from moving a new clause 
declaring that the Government might, by an Order in Council, 
suspend the operation of the Home Rule Act until a Com- 
mission had reported on the Constitutional relations of Ireland 
to the other parts of the United Kingdom. This proposal 
drew a somewhat angry specch from Lord Morley. He not 
only criticized Lord Dunraven’s scheme, but declared that the 
Peers could not expect the House of Commons to take their 
transformed Bill as a substitute for, or alternative to, the Bill 
which they had thrice passed by enormous majorities. 


Lord Salisbury, the Archbishop of York, and Lord Ribbles- 
dale having spoken, Lord Beauchamp was put up on behalf 
of the Government to state that, if a desire were expressed 
from all quarters for a Conference, the Government would 
feel it their duty to facilitate calling it together, and would 
do so with every hope of a successful issue. Upon this Lord 
Lansdowne declared that he attached importance to Lord 
Beauchamp’s announcement, because he was one of those who 
believed that it was in that direction, and in that direction 
alone, that we could look for anything like a lasting settle- 
ment of the Irish difficulty. Accordingly Lord Dunraven’'s 
proposal was agreed to without a division. Finally, the 
motion that “the Bill do now pass” was put and carried 
without a division. The whole Irish situation is so topsy- 
turvy that there has been very little comment upon the strango 
fact that the Amending Bill is now a whole lap in front of 
the Bill which it seeks to amend. 


In the Commons on Monday Mr. Asquith made a state- 
ment as to the course of public business. The Government 
propose to deal before the prorogation with the Irish 
Amending Bill, the Indian Budget, and the House of Lords 
resolutions, in addition to the necessary financial business 
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and such measures as can be passed after eleven o’clock or on 
Fridays. Inthe last category the Government hope to include 
the Housing Bill. The Education Bill has been dropped- 
They propose that a new Session shall begin “in the early 
winter,” so that the valuation and allocation of grants under 
the Revenue Bill can be carried in time for the grants to 
local authorities to be included in the Estimates for the next 


financial year. 


We are informed that no less than four hundred and one 
Members of Parliament have signed the petition to Mr. 
Asquith urging the desirability of an inquiry into the case of 
Mr. Cameron, whose petition to the Crown was recently 
described in the Spectator. We may recall the fact that Mr. 
Cameron asks for no reinstatement in the Army and no 
reversal of the verdict against him, but merely for an oppor- 
tunity to state on oath and under cross-examination what were 
the reasons which prevented his defence from being adequately 
put forward at his trial. At the trial his mouth was closed 
lest he should prejudice the interests of his wife. It is 
very greatly to be hoped that the Prime Minister and the 
Scottish authorities will see their way to give Mr. Cameron 
the hearing which he asks for. That Sir Herbert Raphael, 
who bas taken so strong an interest in Mr. Cameron’s case, 
should have induced an absolute majority of the House of 
Commons (he stopped asking Members as soon as he had 
obtained four hundred and one signatures, but could, no 
doubt, have got many more) to support his petition to Mr. 
Asquith is a very significant fact, and one which we think 
might well warrant the authorities in taking exceptional 
action. The grounds for refusing Mr. Cameron’s petition 
are merely of a technical nature, 


We may point out once more that Mr. Cameron is 
deliberately asking to undergo the ordeal of cross-examina- 
tion, and that if there is anything discreditable in his 
past, as has sometimes been alleged, he is running the 
tremendous risk of losing the whole of the ground he has 
won up till now. A calculating man would be content 
with the support of some of the most respected and best 
known people in the country. To be backed up by men like 
Lord Roberts and Lord Cromer is no small thing. Remember 
that Mr. Cameron is not asking for mercy, or favour, or indul- 
gence, but merely for a chance to re-establish his honour and 
good faith. Surely there must be something wrong in telling 
him that his chivalrous conduct towards his wife precludes 
him for ever from vindicating his character. But that, in 
effect, is what he is now being told by the authorities. 


On Tuesday the Archbishop of Canterbury was among 
those who gave evidence before the House of Lords’ Select 
Committees who are inquiring whether “the constitution of the 
Convocations of the Church of England” has ever been altered 
by Act of Parliament without the assent of those Convoca- 
tions. Convocation sits simultaneously with Parliament to 
consider the affairs of the Church, and Parliament and Con- 
vocation together, subject to the King’s assent, have the 
power to legislate. As Sir Lewis Dibdin pointed out 
last week, and as we learn from a summary of the 
history of Convocation in the Times, even when Convoca- 
tion was subservient to Kings in Church affairs its 
consent to legislation was obtained in form. The fact 
that its business is done largely by Committees is one 
of the reasons why the public hears or knows little of 
Convocation. The Church in Wales was united with the 
Church of England through Convocation more than a century 
before the two countries were politically united. The Irish 
Church was never more than partially united with the Church 
of England, and that was the result of an agreement in 1800. 
The Irish Church retained its own Convocation, but Welsh 
Churchmen have immemorially been members of Convocation 
of the Church of England. 


The King and Queen, accompanied by Princess Mary, visited 
Dundee on Friday week in continuation of their Scottish tour. 
Last Saturday they visited Dunblane Cathedral, Stirling Castle, 
and the ruined palace of Linlithgow. Linlithgow Palace was the 
birthplace of Mary Queen of Scots, and the King is the first 
Sovereign of the House of Hanover who has visited it. Lord 
Rosebery seized the occasion to congratulate the King on exer- 


lapse of three centuries.” On Sunday the King and Queen 
and Princess Mary attended service in St. Giles’s Cathedral, 
Edinburgh, and on Monday they returned to London. The 
tour was as striking a success as all the others in which the 
King has mingled closely with his people, and learned the 
conditions of industrial life in countless towns. 








The July number of the National Reserve, the paper devoted 
to the interests of the force, contains an interesting article 
entitled “The National Reserve To-Day,” by Captain Holmes, 
of the Surrey National Reserve. In the course of the article 
Captain Holmes makes some very pertinent remarks in regard 
to the question of uniform. The Regulations, as he points 
out, “state that the members of the National Reserve ‘ will not 
wear uniform,’ but the official interpretation placed upon this 
is that ‘ will not * here means ‘shall not,’ which, I submit, is 
straining the language beyond justifiable limits. The result 
is that the authorities will neither issue uniforms themselves 
nor authorize units to provide these at their own expense.” 


We are bound to say that, in our opinion, reason seems to 
lie with Captain Holmes, both in regard to the interpreta- 
tion of the Regulations, and also as regards the absurdly 
dog-in-the-manger attitude of the War Office. No doubt the 
official who drew up the Regulations would have liked to say 
“shall not,” but realized that he could not do so, since the 
members of the National Reserve are not enlisted men, and it 
is not competent for the War Office to regulate what clothes 
they shall wear. All that the War Office can legally do is to 
say that any man who ventures to clothe himself in uniform 
shall instantly cease to be a member of the National Reserve, 
or that the unit which allows a man to be on parade in uniform 
ehall be dissolved, and soon. But we venture to say that the 
authorities will never attempt any action of this kind. The 
Regulations as to uniform are, in fact, ultra vires. 


In this context we may mention a very interesting church 
parade held on Sunday last by the Ist Battalion (Croydon) Surrey 
National Reserve. The men were all in uniform which they 
had provided for themselves with the help of their friends 
and supporters in the borough. They had wisely chosen no 
fancy uniform, but the ordinary khaki field-service dress 
of the British Army. By a marvel of good management 
and organization, they acquired these very smart-looking 
uniforms—cap, tunic, trousers, puttees, and bandolier—for 
an inclusive sum of 9s. 6d. We cannot help thinking that 
the best solution of the uniform problem would be for the 
War Office to inform the Territorial Associations that any 
Association may, if it chooses, allow the men in Class L. 
or Class I].—i.e., the men who have taken one or other 
of the two obligations—to wear uniform, provided the uniform 
conforms to the regulation kbaki field-service dress in material 
and pattern, with the addition of the words “ National Reserve,” 
preceded by the name of the county, on the shoulder-straps. 
We have no doubt that this privilege would induce a great 
many men to sign one or other of the obligations who are now 
hesitating or putting the matter off. An improvement on this 
plan would be for the Government io present their uniforms 
to those who signed the oversea obligation; but here the 
question of money comes in. If there is not money enough 
for both, it is, of course, imperative that the needs of the 
Regular and Territorial Forces should first be met. 


We greatly regret to record the death of Lady Hardinge of 
Penshurst, wife of the Viceroy of India, which occurred last 
Saturday in a nursing home in London. A daughter of Lord 
Alington, she married Mr. Charles Hardinge (as Lord Hardinge 
of Penshurst then was) in 1890. In all her husband’s work 
she was a most able and tactful coadjutor, never crossing the 
line where support and sympathy become confused with inter- 
ference. Her enthusiastic labour in medical causes will leave 
a permanent mark in India. In particular she will be re- 
membered for her coolness and courage when Lord Hardinge 
was dangerously wounded, and she herself had a wonderful 
escape, in the bomb outrage of December 23rd, 1912. The 
wives of British administrators abroad truly share the risks as 
well as the labours of their husbands, and none did so more 
gallantly than Lady Hardinge. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


STILL A QUESTION OF AREA. 


N spite of all the talk, all the amendments, and all the 
warnings that concession on this or that point is 
a the outlook remains unchanged. What we 
said a month ago, six months ago, a year ago, is still the 
fact—the question is a question of area. Everyone now 
acknowledges that, in order to prevent the supreme evil of 
civil war, some portion of Ulster must be excluded from 
the operation of the Home Rule Bill. The remainder 
— is, what part? The time-limit has been given up 
y universal consent. Whatever part is excluded must 
remain excluded till it changes its mind and desires to go 
under the Dublin Parliament. 

In discussing the question of area there is a preliminary 
but dominating consideration which must never be left out 
of sight. The object of amending the Home Rule Bill by 
altering the area to which it is to apply is a very simple 
and a very narrow one, but it is one which is imperative. 
The object is the avoidance of civil war. We have 
not got to consider what is geographically, or morally, 
or religiously, or even politically, the best area for 
Exclusion. We might find an ideal area on abstract 
considerations, and yet it might be perfectly useless to us, 
since it would not avoid civil war. To put it in another 
way, the area that has to be discovered is the area 
which, if included, would bring civil war. Not an 
acre more and not an acre less must that area be. 
Next, the excluded area must be one in which it is certain 
that a majority of the inhabitants would give their votes 
in favour of Exclusion. It is no good for either side to 
propose an area which does not satisfy both these con- 
ditions. Three months ago in all probability the Ulster- 
men would have accepted the six Protestant Plantation 
counties as the “ Ulster area.” Itis to be feared, however, 
that now things have gone too far for that, and that they 
will agree to nothing but the exclusion of the whole 
Province of Ulster. In other words, civil war will not 
be prevented unless the whole Province is excluded. As 
our readers know, we regret this decision, and we still 
hope against hope that it may be modified. We take this 
line, not because we think that it is per se unreasonable to 
treat the whole of Ulster as the essential unit for Exclusion 
purposes, but because we should like the excluded area to 
be overwhelmingly Unionist—one in which the local 
majority for Exclusion should be so large as not to make 
it worth while to challenge it on any future occasion. 
However, it is obviously useless for us to press this matter 
against the Covenanters. If the Ulstermen persist in 
saying that nothing but the exclusion of the whole of 
the Province can now prevent civil war—and they are 
the persons alone competent to give an opinion on the 
point—then, unless we doubt their bona fides, which 
we do not, we must reluctantly accept such a delimitation 
as an essential condition, for, let us say once more, 
nothing could be more useless than to go through 
all the trouble of devising an Amending Bill and 
settling the area of Exclusion and then to find the new 
boundary too closely drawn to accomplish its purpose. If 
the whole of Ulster is excluded, the second condition— 
that there shall be a majority of the inhabitants, taking 
the excluded area as the unit, in favour of Exclusion—will 
be met. There is no danger whatever, if a poll of the 
electors is demanded and taken for the Province, that 
there will not be a conclusive majority in favour of 
Exclusion. 

Our statement that in existing circumstances the 
area must be the whole Province will be met by the 
extreme Home Rulers by the declaration that Liberals 
can accept nothing but the vote by counties and 
boroughs. We can only say of this proposal that 
it is a form of sophistical gerrymandering. Neither 
the Westminster Gazette nor anybody else really regards 
the county or Parliamentary borough area as some- 
thing so sacred that it must be taken as the one and 
only area in which men have a right to declare under 
which Parliament their lives and liberties are to be 
controlled. This sudden affection for the county area— 
which by its other name of “shire” means “ division,” 





or “share,” and not a unit—is, of course, due to the 








fact that it reduces the plea for Exclusion to an 
absurdity, kills it while it appears to yield to it. The 
people who demand the vote by county and borough 
do so because they know that the Ulstermen could not 
—— accept it without a desertion of their fellow. 

yalists and fellow-Protestants which would stultify not 
only the Covenant, but the whole movement in favour of 
Exclusion. Exclusion by counties is impossible because 
it will not stand the first and essential test of preventing 
civil war. It is no solution, and if it is all the Liberals 
have to offer, then it is a mere waste of time to consider 
it further. If it is retorted that there is nothing 
sacred about the Province as an area, and we are asked 
for reasons why a vote in the Province of Ulster as a 
whole should be considered as decisive and a vote in 
the county or borough as not decisive, our answer is that 
we attach no superstitious veneration to the area of the 
Province, but that, as the exclusion of the Province wil] 
prevent civil war, and will fulfil the other condition 
that in the excluded area there shall be a local majority in 
favour of Exclusion, we regard it as meeting the demands 
of common-sense. 

It is perhaps useless at the present moment tv write 
further on the question of what is to be the area of 
Exclusion, for it may be that after all the Prime Minister 
is going to fall back upon his old position, and, following 
Lord Morley’s speech in the Lords on Tuesday evening, to 
declare that the Peers’ amendments are wholly unaccept- 
able. It may be that Mr. Redmond has already said 
the last word, and will refuse to agree to the exclusion 
of any area sufficiently large to do its work and prevent 
civil war. If Mr. Asquith yields to that pressure, then of 
course the position will bo hopeless, and the Government 
will be left with the task of forcing the Ulster Protestants 
under a Dublin Parliament. Till, however, the contrary 
has been proved, we must continue to believe that Mr. 
Asquith has no intention of shouldering so tremendous 
a burden. Our first reason for believing this is that, 
if Mr. Asquith meant in the end to offer a form of 
Exclusion which hy must have known would be unaccept- 
able, he would not have bothered about the Amending Bill; 
he would not have risked raising the false hopes, and 
therefore creating the bitter disappointments, which must 
be the result if the Amending Bill fails. Unquestionably 
his position would then be worse than if he had persisted in 
taking up the attitude that the Bill as it stood was perfect 
and needed no amendment. As it is, he has admitted in 
the strongest way possible that the Bill needs amendment, 
and yet he has not amended it. This is strong ground for 
thinking that he must mean to make a real effort to 
exclude the danger zone. Another ground for this belief 
can hardly fail to be noticed by anyone who recalls Mr. 
Asquith’s speeches during the past year. In the first 
place, Mr. Asquith has never derided the U!lstermen’s claim 
to Exclusion, and has never indulged in any talk about bogus 
threats and wooden rifles. On the contrary, he has 
always admitted that in Ulster lies the crux of the whole 
problem. Further, it is to be noted that, though he has 
shut every other door of compromise in succession, and 
bolted and barred them, he has never closed the door of 
Exclusion. On the contrary, he has always left it open 
as a means of retreat from an impossible situation. Con- 
ceivably all this may prove to have meant nothing. Not 
every open door is used. Till it is proved, however, that 
Mr. Asquith means nothing by his Amending Bill, we 
shall maintain our belief that in his heart of hearts he has 
always realized that the Home Rule Bill can only, at 
present at any rate, be applied to a portion of Ireland, 
and that he is in the last resort an Exclusionist. Of 
course circumstances may not allow him to carry out his 
Exclusionist belief. In our opinion, however, he means to 
make an effort to do so. That he can do so if he likes is 
clear, but it seems that in order to get his way, if it is his 
way, he will have to part company, temporarily at any 
rate, with Mr. Redmond, and obtain Exclusion by leaning 
upon Unionist support. Dare he do this? On that we 
can express no opinion. What we do know, however, is 
that it is physically possible for him to do so. He could 
quarrel on this point with Mr. Redmond and yet not 
instantly be put out of office. 

If Mr. Asquith accepts Exclusion by the aid of Unionist 
votes, but accepts it only in the very last days of the 
present Session—that is, somewhere about August 1loth— 
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after all the essential business of the Session has 
been transacted, and when the Home Rule Bill has 
matured, he might still find a way out. He could pass 
the Amending Bill with the aid of the Unionists as afore- 
said; then pass the Home Rule Bill itself under the terms 
of the Parliament Act; and, finally, having obtained the 
Royal Assent for them both on the same day, instantly 
prorogue Parliament. This would not leave the Nationalists 
time to put him in a minority. It will be said, of course: 
«“ What is the use of all this ? The Irish would be burning 
for revenge, and when Parliament reassembled in November 
they would despatch Mr. Asquith’s Government.” But 
would they ? We think it quite possible that Mr. Asquith 
may be inclined to gamble on the fact that after nearly 
three months’ holiday the Nationalists’ ardour will have 
cooled, and they will begin to ask themselves whether it is 
really worth while to turn out the Liberals and let in 
the Unionists. No doubt they will hold that the Liberals 
have betrayed them by delivering only three-fourths instead 
of the whole of the goods, but, on the other hand, there 
would be a very great advantage in having the Liberals in 
power when the Dublin Parliament was brought into 
being. To turn the Liberals out would mean an immediate 
General Election, and that might result in a Unionist 
victory, and that Unionist victory in a repeal of the Act in 
the three included provinces. In a word, there is quite a 
good chance that the Nationalists in November would 
not do what they could be prevented from doing now only 
by a prompt prorogation. In all probability, indeed, the 
worst that the Irish would do after they had cooled down 
would be to stop away from the autumn Session. But 
this would still leave the Government a small majority if 
the Labour people remained true, as no doubt they would. 
They never give any serious trouble. But, even if the 
Government did not after all weather the autumn Session, 
they would be in Letter trim for the General Election than 
they are now. They would through their new Budget 
schemes be able in the autumn Session to dress the window 
very attractively, or what they consider very attractively, 
for a Dissolution in January. They would bring in their 
Bills, and if beaten on some vote in the middle of December 
they could adjourn for Christmas and then have an appeal 
to the country on the new register. But though a case can 
be made out on these lines, we fully admit that matters 
may go very differently, and that the Government may 
prefer simply to put the Bill on the statute book and then 
at once appeal to the country against what they would call 
“rebellious Ulster,” believing that on such an appeal they 
would get a renewed majority. If that is their view, 
we Unionists are perfectly ready to meet them and beat 
them. 





PRESIDENT WILSON’S GOOD FORTUNE. 


P RESIDENT WILSON has had a remarkable piece of 
good fortune. The departure of General Huerta, 
who has “eliminated” himself, and thus consented to the 
fulfilment of Mr. Wilson’s condition that so “ bloodstained ” 
aman could not in any circumstances be recognized by 
the United States as the President of Mexico, is something 
‘better than could have been predicted even by optimists. 
There were times when Mr. Wilson himself, whose whole 
policy towards Mexico has been the embodiment of 
optimism, seemed to be plunged in depression. The most 
interesting questions now concern the use that he will make 
of this stroke of luck. We are extremely glad that it has 
_ happened, as there is now a chance for Mr. Wilson to shape 
his Mexican policy on lines that will ensure him as much 
credit as be has gained in home affairs by placing on 
the statute book an unprecedented number of measures 
—measures that had been too much for all the vigilance 
and determination of his predecessors. The most fatal 
error would be for Mr. Wilson to act on the assumption 
that good luck can be reckoned upon. The feature of his 
Mexican policy hitherto has been, in our opinion, his 
unwavering acceptance of the curious belief that things 
can be and not be at the same time. He has spoken of 
Mexico as a free and independent country, and yet, while 
disavowing any intention to intervene, has intervened in 
matters which affect the very essence of a nation’s inde- 
pendence. We do not venture to say how he can best 
reshape his policy, but all well-wishers of the United 
States must sincerely hope that he will take real advantage 





of his new opportunity; and the one certain fact is that 
no ultimate peace can come out of a theory that a proud 
people like the Mexicans, who have long rejoiced in their 
freedom, will sit down under a tutelage that pretends to be 
something else. 

The choice will be, in the future as it has been hitherto, 
between intervention and no intervention. Mr. Wilson, 
having asserted definitely that the United States would not 
recognize General Huerta, was bound in honour, and in 
order to preserve the prestige of the United States, to con- 
tinue his intervention so long as General Huerta remained 
in office. The Mexican affair took the form of a duel 
between the United States and a single man—rather 
an absurd development, because the quarrel was really 
between the United States and the Mexican Foderal- 
ists. And there was a still more absurd develop- 
ment when one circumstance after another drove Mr. 
Wilson into the position of insisting that an apology by 
General Huerta for insults to American marines should 
be made in one particular way, and not in any other way, 
and of backing up his demand by the power of the United 
States Navy. The situation into which Mr. Wilson was 
then manceuvred by events of course wholly misrepre- 
sented his notions of how a pacific ruler should manage 
international relations. To fall into pedantries about the 
manner of a salute was, in a sense, to do the very thing 
which he had expressly refused to do—to “ recognize” 
General Huerta as a President holding a position com- 
parable with that of other responsible and properly 
appointed heads of nations. Fortunately these things 
all belong to the past. They are worth mentioning now 
only because they illustrate the ludicrous situations that 
arise out of a self-contradictory policy. Mr. Wilson is a. 
man of deep sincerity and a courage capable of noble and 
disinterested actions, as was proved once for all when he 
willingly accepted the risks of unpopularity and discredit 
in doing his utmost to secure the repeal of the clause 
which provided for discriminatory tolls in the Panama 
Canal Act. We hope that now that it is possible for him 
to start virtually afresh in dealing with Mexico he will 
be able to add what might be called a mental clarity to 
his other and greater virtues. We trust that he will see 
that the only safe way in Mexico will be to intervene 
effectually or not at all. To threaten the people of 
Mexico, and to add that, whatever happens, the United 
States will never go to war with them, is really to 
perpetuate unrest. In the past, while Mr. Wilson was 
telling the world that he was not intervening in Mexico, he 
was actually practising the most drastic kind of intervention 
—the proscription of particular persons. Even Napoleon 
did not do that when he had created or transformed 
kingdoms, except, perhaps, in the case of his brothers, and 
there was then a sort of family excuse. For our part, we 
have not much hope that quiet and safety for the lives and 
property of foreigners will be provided by any one of the 
warring factions in Mexico, and we could wish that tho 
Americans would even now accept the logic of events and 
make up their minds to occupy and administer Mexico. 
Surely that would be a task of civilization that they need 
not be ashamed of in any sense. 

The logic that leads to that conclusion is particularly 
strong on account of the Monroe Doctrine. By that 
doctrine the United States accepts the duties of watchdog 
of the Western world. The great objection toa policy of 
non-intervention in Mexico is that the watchdog would not 
be keeping off the burglars. Yet no strange dog is allowed 
to trespass on the ground where burglaries are being com- 
mitted, even though it may not be denied that the owner of 
the strange dog is losing his property or is in danger of 
his life. This is not a condition of affairs that can be 
rationally defended. The fact that Mr. Wilson has inter- 
vened at all in Mexico is an admission of responsibility. 
The fact that the British Government did not take any 
direct action in Mexico when Mr. Benton, a British 
subject, was murdered proved that they relied ™ 
the United States to act for them. No doubt Mr. 
Wilson recognizes the implications and obligations 
of the Monroe Doctrine, and they may well cause him 
to decide that intervention cannot, in the end, be avoided. 
In that event he would be well advised to face the facts 
sooner rather than later, and call intervention by 
its proper name. We believe that the maintenance 





of the Monroe Doctrine is a cardinal point of American 
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licy, and we are very glad that it should be so. 
long as “Hands off the Western world” is an 
acknowledged rule for the European Powers, diplomacy 
is enormously simplified by the subtraction of half the 
troubles in which it might become immersed. But it is 
obvious that respect for the Monroe Doctrine all over the 
world must depend on the manner in which it works in 
ractice. It would be a considerable irony if a pacific 
resident of the United States destroyed a potent 
instrument for peace like the Monroe Doctrine because, 
through fear of appearing Chauvinistic, he allowed 
it to become blunted and useless. If, however, Mr. Wilson 
decides in favour of non-intervention, it will have to be 
non-intervention in a very real sense. Interference with 
the Mexican party which calls itself Constitutionalist 
would be too great a paradox to be even superficially 
tolerable. We fear that if Mr. Wilson continues to 
support the Constitutionalists be may find that their 
conduct is infinitely less comforting than their name. A 
comparison of their known actions with those of the 
Huertistas is not flattering. If General Huerta was 
responsible for the murder of President Madero—which 
is not, we believe, proved—one of the Constitutional 
leaders, General Villa, has a terribly long list of crimes 
associated with his name. 

Let us not, however, rehearse all the reasons for mis- 
giving. The last thing we want to dois to write carpingly. 
Mr. Wilson has had a piece of good fortune which has 
released him from the necessity of treading a prescribed 
path. There is an opportunity for starting afresh, and 
we should rejoice greatly if he were able during his 
Presidency to solve the difficulties which we have attempted 
to describe. 





THE SHADOW OF THE MARCONI SCANDAL. 


UPPOSE an earnest Liberal worker in the country, 

a man of good faith and ordinary common-sense, 

but with not very much first-hand knowledge of politics 
or politicians. Let us suppose next that he is told (1) that 
the officials of a trading company directed by a body 
of well-known commercial capitalists have been in the 
habit of secretly giving “tips” and money allowances to 
public servants in order to secure contracts; (2) that the 
men who took the bribes or semi-bribes were put on their 
trial and punished severely ; and (3) that the experienced 
Judge who tried the case very strongly censured the com- 
pany in question, and expressed the opinion that the 
directors were responsible because they must have been 
aware of what was going on. Finally, let us imagine this 
question put to our earnest Liberal: “In these circum- 
stances, which party in the State do you suppose would 
be more likely to shelter the capitalists and be against 
prosecuting them? Which party would be likely to 
prove the rich man’s friend, which party would be 
more incensed at what had taken place and less 
willing to make cynical aud worldly-wise allowances 
for the bribers and corrupters, which party would 
uphold the moral ideal, and which would be likely to 
take a material and cynical view of the whole matter?” 
Can it be doubted that in the supposed case our earnest 
and sincere Liberal would say at once that of course 
it would be the Liberal Party that would be anxious 
to prosecute and bring the wealthy capitalists to account 
and make them responsible for their acts, and not to let 
the punishment fall only on the small men while the big 
men went free? He would probably add: “ Naturally 
gou won't find the Tories punishing their own friends. 
They are the supporters and associates of the capitalists, 
they are the party of the rich and of the commercial 
classes, they have always been tainted with jobbery and 
making money out of the public purse, and unless the 
thing is very scandalous indeed you cannot expect them to 
hit their own people. Capitalists always stand by each 
other. With the Liberal Party it is very different. 
They are the party of justice and impartiality, and 
they would take a stern view in such a case, and 
insist that there shall not be one law for the rich 
and another for the poor. They, thank heaven! are not 


under any obligations to the capitalists, but, as Mr. Lloyd 
George bas shown again and again, will denounce the 
selfishness and want of public spirit in the rich without 
fear and without flinching. 


Besides, the Liberal tradition 





as 
has always been one of purity in politics, and they haye 
recognized that by jobbery and bribery the small man js 
robbed of his rights, and the rich man gains an ascend. 
ancy over him and over the affairs of State to which he is 
not entitled. Undoubtedly, then, in the case presumed it 
will be the Conservatives, as representatives of the upper 
classes, who will protect the capitalists, and not the Liberals. 
The Liberals will see that equal justice is done, that the 
rich have no advantage, and that the State gives no special 
protection to the millionaire.” 

No one, we think, will venture to deny that this is the 
kind of language one would expect to hear from a plain 
provincial Liberal unaccustomed to the inner working of the 
party system. Yet look at what has actually happened in 
the Canteens Case! The small men and the poor men have 
been forced to stand in the dock and go through the 
terrible ordeal of a public exposure. But what have the 
Government done in the case of the company, and the 
directors who controlled the company, which gave dowceurs 
and “ tips”’ to officers and officials in order that their con- 
tracts might be maintained? It istrue that the company 
has been struck off the list of War Office contractors, for, 
in view of what happened in the Courts, it would havo 
been absolutely impossible to continue to treat it as 
@ company which might expect Government favours. 
No sign has been given, however, that the Government 
mean to prosecute the chairman and directors of the 
Board, or take any action against them, or mark their 
view of the terrible seriousness of the offence. They do 
not even ask Lord Saye and Sele to resign the post of 
honour and influence which he holds in the Ministry. 
It is true that Lord Saye and Sele had nothing to do with 
Lipton’s, was no party to the Canteens action, and that the 
reading of a letter from him was merely a side issue. 
Can it be denied, nevertheless, that a Government really 
careful of the honour of the State, which took the line 
we have described as that of the earnest Liberal, would 
feel that, however sorry they might be for the individual, 
they must mark the need of a high standard of public 
duty by accepting, or calling for, his resignation? Yet 
not only has nothing been done in the case of Lord Saye 
and Sele, but it is obvious that the Government mean 
to give him their full support. As for the directors, the 
Government, it is clear, have no intention of allow- 
ing the Public Prosecutor or the Treasury to take 
any action. In view of the Marconi case, which we shall 
have to refer to later, this unwillingness of the Govern- 
ment to act is no doubt explicable. What is inexplicable 
is that no private Liberal Member, except Sir Arthur 
Markham, who must, however, be counted as an independent 
rather than a normal Liberal, has takenthe case up. After 
all, not even the most heated Unionist partisan will assert 
that the whole of the Liberal Party was implicated in the 
Marconi scandal, or that the shadow of that sinister case 
affects anything but a very minute proportion of the party. 
There are hundreds of Liberal Members who are not in the 
least afraid of any tu quoque argument in this matter. 
Yet what do we see? It is not a Liberal, but one whom 
Liberals would consider a typical member of the 
capitalist class, a Peer and a rich man, and a man whose 
family and traditions are among the very oldest in the 
country, who first brings the case before Parliament. 
Lord Newton, to his infinite credit, raised the question 
in the House of Lords on Monday, July 6th. Here are 
his words, compiled from the reports in the Times and the 
Morning Post :— 

“Lord Newton, in asking his Majesty’s Government whether 
Lipton (Limited) are still on the list of contractors to the War 
Office or to Army canteens, quoted the observations of the Judge 
who tried the case. ‘Iam bound to say,’ said the Judge, ‘the 
evidence before the Court satisfies me that these defendants 
employed by Lipton (Limited) were acting upon a system which 
was known to the directorate, encouraged by the directorate, and 
persisted in by the directorate, after they had given considera- 
tion as to whether to stop that system or not.’ Almost 
identical views were expressed in the Court of Appeal. It 
must be perfectly plain, continued Lord Newton, to everybody 
that the employees of Lipton (Limited) were associated in a 
flagrant conspiracy with Government functionaries, and that large 
sums of money were annually expended in bribing those officials, 
money which, presumably, came out of the pockets of the share- 
holders, The head of this engaging enterprise—not the orna- 
mental head, but the chairman and managing director—was Sit 
Thomas Lipton, and, in view of tho well-established facts, 16 
might have been reasonably expected that some adverse 
comment on their proceedings would have appeared in the 
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Press, and that there would have been some condemnation 
expressed. On the contrary, they were invited daily, ho might 
almost say hourly, to admire this gentleman as a sort of national 
hero, a magnificent sportsman of the true British type, a com- 

ndium of all the British and all the other Christian virtues, and 
he frequently saw it suggested that his transcendent merits could 
only be adequately recognized by making him a member of that 
House. He thought that in cases of corruption of this kind, 
when such facts had been disclosed, nearly everybody enter- 
tained more or less the same feelings. He thought that 
impartial persons could not help sympathizing to a certain 
extent with the victims of a system of this kind. The 
temptation under which these men were placed under an 
organized system was almost irresistible to men of small means 
who were very inadequately paid. When they succumbed 
they fell irretrievably, and he did not think he had ever read any- 
thing more tragic than the case of the unfortunate officer who had 
been the victim of these temptations, and whose fall it was 
impossible to retrieve. He could not help thinking that the 
general feeling with regard to cases of this kind was that the 
real offenders escaped more or less unscathed. In a somewhat 
parallel case, which was in everybody’s mind, he did not think 
anybody could help but be struck by the fact that an un- 
fortunate underling connected with the Post Office was severely 
punished for an offence which, in the case of more highly placed 
individuals, was described as a mere error of judgment. In the 
Lipton case it was quite clear that the moral, if not the technical, 
responsibility rested on the directors of this company. Those 
directors had not been punished at all. It was true that 
some of their employees had been fined, but he presumed 
that those fines, like the bribes, would eventually come out of 
the shareholders’ pockets. What he desired to point out was that, 
unless all this talk about the prevention of corruption and so forth 
was mere humbug, it was obviously necessary that an example 
should be made in this case. He submitted that these people 
had not been adequately punished, and that there was an obvious 
way of punishing them. Lipton’s might say that they had 
been unfortunate in having been found out, and that it was the 
practice of other firms as well as their own. That might be the 
case, but it seemed to him that these facts having been clearly 
proved, it was obviously desirable that some emphatic notice should 
be taken of them, and that these people should be made an example 
of. If it was announced that in future the War Office and other 
bodies concerned would have nothing more to do with Lipton 
(Limited), he felt convinced that that decision would meet with 
greater approval from the public generally than many other 
actions with which the Government had recently been associated.” 


We regret to say that the reply which was made by Lord 
Lucas, who represents the War Office in the oe was 
altogether inadequate. Lipton’s, he said, had not held any 
War Office contract since 1912. Their names had been 
removed from the list of firms eligible to hold War Office 
contracts, no new canteen contracts would in any circum- 
stances be entered into with them, and all contracts 
with canteens now held by them would be terminated 
as soon as possible. Not a word was said as to the 
possibility of any prosecution. In answer to Lord 
Robert Cecil on Tuesday, the Solicitor-General stated 
that the law officers had considered the case, and decided 
that there was no evidence which would justify further 
proceedings. That, we suppose, means that the Govern- 
ment would find a prosecution extremely embarrassing. 
The opinion of the Judge in such a matter is unquestion- 
ably better than that of the Solicitor-General. After all, 
why not leave the matter toa jury? Even an unsuccess- 
ful prosecution would mark the fact that the Government 
are not possessed of the notion that it is only safe to 
bring underlings to book. No one wants to see vindictive 
prosecutions, but a law case is not a wager which it dis- 
graces the Treasury to lose. If there has clearly been 
wrongdoing, let the wrongdoer be put in the dock, and 
let the Judge and jury decide whether the evidence is or 
is not strong enough to justify a conviction. Why 
should the law officers regard the possibility of an 
unsuccessful prosecution with such terror ? 


It might bave been supposed that the first result of the 
official non possumus would have been an explosion of indig- 
nation in the Liberal Press. Nota bit of it. As far as we 
know, the Liberal newspapers have passed the matter over 
practically in silence. There is, however, we are glad to 
say, an exception—our contemporary the Nation. Though 
we regret that the Nation ultimately failed the country in 
the Marconi scandal, it has not been afraid to draw atten- 
tion to Lord Newton's speech. It is true it does not 
venture to call for a prosecution, lest, we suppose, it should 
too greatly embarrass the party, but, at any rate, it does 
let its readers know of Lord Newton’s protest. No doubt 
the action of the Nation will be absolutely ignored by the 
Government, but at least it will be able to feel that it 
did not allow its voice to be altogether stifled by party 





considerations, and that in this particular it has not joined 
the ranks of the “ organized hypocrisy.” 

If we ended here we should probably be told by moderate 
men on both sides that we ought not to have left the matter 
without some attempt at an explanation of the action of 
the Liberals. “You cannot mean to suggest,” it would 
be said, “that the Government deliberately intend to 
shield Sir Thomas Lipton and the directors of his company, 
or that they have any sinister personal reasons for not 
taking action.” Our critics would be right. We do not 
mean to make any such suggestion. We do not believe 
that Sir Thomas Lipton and his colleagues have any hold 
over the Government, or have taken any steps to induce 
them to protect the company. We will go further, and 
say that we have no doubt that the great bulk of the 
Cabinet would, if they dared, greatly prefer to mark 
their sense of indignation about what was disclosed 
in the Canteens Case. We believe that the explana- 
tion of their action is to be found in the blighting 
shadow of the Marconi Case. The Government feel that 
if they were to take the action recommended by Lord 
Newton, action which we venture to say has occurred to 
every honest man who has read the details of the trial as 
peremptorily required, they would lay themselves open 
to a retort which they would not know how to meet. 
How could they not only refuse to punish, but refuse 
even to express the slightest disapproval of, the persons 
who offered, and the Ministers who took, a Stock Exchange 
“tip ”’—money’s-worth, if not actual money—derived in 
the last resort from those who controlled a company in 
contractual relations with the Government, and then take 
stern action against the Lipton directors? The thing is 
impossible. 

No doubt before the Marconi exposures the Govern- 
ment punished an unfortunate Post Office official for 
doing what, under a somewhat thin disguise, the three 
Ministers had done, but the impression created in the 
country was so unfortunate, and the explanation was so 
lame, that we do not wonder they did not care to repeat 
the experiment. “Conscience makes cowards of us all,” 
and conscience has unquestionably made cowards of the 
Government in regard to all questions of dereliction of 
public duty in the matter of money. The shadow of the 
Marconi Case is over all their actions. They dare not take 
the line which, we feel quite sure, as men of honour and 
good public service they would like to take because 
they made the fatal error of yielding to the threat of 
Mr. Lloyd George that, if the Government allowed any 
censure, however slight, to be passed upon him and his 
errant colleagues by the House of Commons, he would 
break up the Ministry. The Government gave way and 
secured the solidarity of the Cabinet, but at a terrible 
price. They are now paying, and must continue to pay, 
the penalty of their moral cowardice. Because they did 
not dare to speak out, or let the House of Commons speak 
out, about the Marconi scandal, they now do not dare to do 
what they ought to do, and know they ought to do, in 
regard to the Lipton directors. They punished with terrible 
severity the ranker officer who, in his poverty, yielded to 
the temptations upon temptations forced upon him by 
Lipton’s. But because of their action in the Marconi 
scandal they dare not touch the rich civilian offenders. 
They feel they would be reopening the Marconi Case, and 
rather than do this they evade a public duty, however 
imperative and however clear. 





MUDDLE-HEADED FINANCE. 


ELDOM has the modern indifference of the public to 
debates in Parliament been more regrettable than 
during the past week while the House of Commons has 
been discussing, under the Guillotine, Mr. Lloyd George's 
Finance Bill. Members on both sides who understand 
finance have done excellent work in exposing some of the 
hardships which result from Mr. Lloyd George’s reckless 
finance, but it is doubtful whether any appreciable section 
of the public has followed the debates, or, indeed, whether 
it could do so in view of the curtailed reports which most 
newspapers now find more than sufficient for the average 
reader. Doubtless Members who are trying to do their 
duty blame the public for this indifference, but the ultimate 
fault rests with Parliament itself. Members of Parlia- 
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to absorb all real authority, and the public has been quick 
to grasp the fact that the House of Commons no longer 
counts, and it is, therefore, indifferent to what is there done 
or said. 

Yet the issues raised by the Finance Bill are, as Mr. 
Balfour so ably pointed out, of the utmost national import- 
ance. Take, in particular, the question of the increase in 
the Death Duties. Even so Socialistic a Radical as Mr. 
Chiozza Money had the frankness to declare that the 
Death Duties have reached a point where they are ceasing 
to be an effective instrument of revenue. Mr. Balfour 
pressed home this charge. He showed that, though the 
yield of the Death Duties has ceased to be elastic, 
the burden upon the taxpayer is rapidly grow- 
ing heavier. That is an injury, not merely to the 
individual taxpayer, but to the community as a whole. 
One of the most important functions which private 
individuals can perform for the benefit of the nation is 
to accumulate capital. At the present time, even more 
than in any previous generation, a steady growth of 
capital is absolutely essential to the progressive develop- 
ment of the industries of the country. Every manufacturer 
knows from his personal experience that in the conduct of 
any successful business it is necessary, not merely to 
provide for the replacement of plant as it gets worn out, 
but also to provide a fund which will suffice to supply the 
more expensive pliant that the development of invention 
constantly demands. When this is going on in practically 
every industry in the country an immense need arises 
for new capital. Therefore a Government who were con- 
sidering the general welfare of the nation would do 
everything they could to encourage the accumulation of 
capital, so that this need might be satisfactorily met. 

The present Government, guided by Mr. Lloyd George, 
have steadily moved in exactly the opposite direction. The 
whole of the social reform policy involved in Lloyd- 
Georgian finance tends to relieve the poorer classes of 
the necessity of saving for their own benetit, and 
simultaneously to discourage saving on the part of the 
wealthier classes. Mr. Lloyd George’s defence for his 
policy is that it is a safeguard against social revolution. 
He has made this statement more than once, and for an 
answer it is only necessary to look around at the labour 
unrest which prevails throughout the country. Whatever 
else Lloyd-Georgian finance may have done, it certainly 
has not appeased social discontent. Nor would any 
thoughtful man imagine for a moment that social dis- 
content of any kind could be appeased by the primitive 
device of taking money from the pockets of persons supposed 
to be rich and handing it over to persons supposed to be 
poor. Such a system of social reform, if it has any effect 
at all on the general trend of public feeling, can only 
encourage that very discontent which Mr. Lloyd George 
professes he is trying to appease. The best way to prepare 
a social revolution is to indicate to the masses of the com- 
munity that if only they make themselves sufficiently 
troublesome they can lay hands upon the money belonging 
to persons better off than themselves. 

This primary confusion of thought which underlies the 
whole of the Lloyd-Georgian policy is followed up bya 
muddle of detail which would have horrified previous 
Chancellors of the Exchequer. In this connexion it is 
impossiblo to avoid the temptation of giving fresh currency 
to the lines quoted by Mr. Butcher in the House of 
Commons :— 

“T hold the office held by Pitt, 

Where Peel and Gladstone sat, I sit, 

You pay me £15 a day, 

And yet—I say the things I say.” 
When Mr. Gladstone was Chancellor of the Exchequer he 
worked out all the details of his Budgets with the greatest 
care. Sir Robert Peel was equally conscientious. Mr. 
Lloyd George thinks that it is sufficient to embody in his 
Budget any kind of idea that is likely to be useful 
for electioneering purposes. Nor is he, under our present 
system of government, effectively restrained by his col- 
leagues in the Cabinet. When Mr. Gladstone was Prime 
Minister he dominated his Cabinet. Mr. Asquith allows 
his Cabinet to dominate him, or, to be more accurate, he 
allows each member of the Cabinet to go his own way, 
subject to the risk of being pulled up, after it is too late to 
undo the damage done. 
That, in brief, is the story of the present Budget. 


It 








is quite clear from what happened in the House of 
Commons that the Cabinet had never adequately con: 
sidered Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals before they were 
made public. As soon as they were known and understood 
a revolt began among those Liberals who are still faithful 
to the old traditions of Liberalism, and the Cabinet, sud. 
denly becoming conscious of what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was really proposing, had hastily to insist on a 
reconstruction of the Budget. Political gossip has since 
been busy with stories of the struggle proceeding within 
the Cabinet between Mr. Lloyd George fighting for his 
own hand, and his more sober colleagues fighting for some 
remnant of sound finance. The resu!t of this preliminary 
carelessness on the part of the Cabinet has been the 
establishment of one of the most dangerous of the inany 
dangerous precedents due to the present Government— 
namely, the application of the Guillotine to the Finance 
Bill. Few Liberals seem to have realized where this 
precedent will lead them, although Mr. Asquith him- 
self, with his growing note of cynicism, pointed out 
that his political opponents might some day be glad 
of the precedent set as a means of forcing a Tariff Reform 
Budget through the House of Commons. The present 
situation is that a Budget which, in the opinion of its 
author, is even more important than the famous 
Budget of 1909, is being forced through the House of 
Commons under a strict Guillotine resolution. Clauses 
of the very greatest moment are not discussed at all, 
while the discussion on other clauses is summarily cur- 
tailed. Even under these conditions it is gratifying to 
see that open discussion has secured some practical im- 
provements. In particular, Mr. Lloyd George was compelled 
by the criticisms in the House to promise an amendment 
of the new scale of Death Duties. Under the scheme as 
it stood in the Bill a man inheriting an estate of £60,000 
would pay a Death Duty at the rate of 7 per cent.—ic., 
£4,200. If, however, his estate was £60,100, the rate 
would be 8 per cent., and the amount of duty would be 
£4,808. In other words, the increase of £100 in the 
estate leads to an increase of £608 in the duty. In face 
of angry protests from Liberal critics, Mr. Lloyd George 
promised a concession. 

Another important discussion, which unfortunately led 
to no concession, was with regard to the injustice of 
taxing a man upon sums already paid in taxation. The 
debate largely turned on the Undeveloped Land Duty, and 
an example was given where the owner of a piece of land 
let for agricultural purposes at £22 a year paid the whole 
of that £22 for Undeveloped Land Duty, and then was 
charged Income Tax upon it. In this particular case 
an ingenious defence of the injustice might be made by 
arguing that in effect the Undeveloped Land Duty is paid 
out of the capital value of the land which will be realized 
in the future. This is an extremely bad defence, because, 
as everyone who has had any practical experience knows, 
land is one of the most speculative of investments, and no 
one can be sure that he will ever realize the value which 
an official valuer may choose to attach to the property. 
But even this defence, bad as it is, is not applicable to 
the case of Super Tax combined with ordinary Income Tax. 
At present the Super Tax is levied upon sums of money 
that have already been paid away for Income Tax. Not 
only is this an injustice, but it is also a great inconvenience; 
for persons who have received their dividends with Income 
Tax deducted are obliged, for the purpose of the Super 
Tax, to add the deducted Income Tax to the income they 
have actually received. It would be far better to raise 
the Super Tax rate by whatever fraction of a penny may 
be necessary, and to levy it upon net income received after 
Income Tax has been deducted. Attention was called to 
this subject when the Super Tax was first imposed, but, 
characteristically, the matter has been ignored by Mr. 
Lloyd George, because it only affects a small minority of 
voters. 

An even more important matter on which all concession 
was refused is the proposal in the Finance Bill to tax 
residents and firms in this country, not only on the income 
they enjoy bere, but also on that portion of their income 
which they leave in their businesses abroad. The object of 
this proposal is to prevent people from evading Income 
Tax by leaving their money abroad for reinvestment 
instead of bringing it home to be invested; but the result 
of the new burden will be that all persons and firms who 
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can contrive to do 80 will transfer their headquarters to 


other countries so as to escape the British Income Tax 


altogether. . . rik 

Over and above these questions affecting existing 
taxes, there remains the gigantic muddle with regard to 
the proposed new rate upon site values. The full 
extent of that muddle will not be appreciated until, 
if ever, the “early winter” Session promised by Mr. 
Asquith arrives. For the present it is sufficient to state 
that Mr. Lloyd George, in order to force upon the 
country a system of rating which has been condemned by 
every authority that has examined it, proposed in his 
Budget to bribe the local authorities with a large grant 
from the Exchequer, to be made contingent upon the adop- 
tion of the system of rating on site values. He was 
prevented from giving immediate effect to this bribe by 
the revolt of a number of Liberal Members, but he has 
not yet abandoned his design, and, unless a Dissolution 
intervenes, the House of Commons will be occupied in the 
autumn in discussing a proposal to rate the land of the 
kingdom, not upon what its actual worth is to-day asa 
revenue-producing instrument, but upon what it might 
conceivably be worth if it were stripped of all the 
improvements made upon it in successive generations by 
the hand of man. 








SHAKESPEAREAN BLANK VERSE. 
HE first thing to remember about Shakespearean blank 
verse is that there is no form of the measure which can 
be called specially or peculiarly Shakespearean, any more than 
there is a Shakespearean style. Nowhere is it truer that 
extremes meet than here. The very greatest poet has no 
style, just as the plainest of plain men has none. No one has 
ever succeeded in making an imitation of Shakespeare which 
wiil hold water even for aninstant. We can all parody Gibbon 
or Dr. Johnson, or Pope or Dryden, or Beaumont and Fletcher, 
but no one would even know how to begin to parody Shake- 
speare. If one attempted it, all that one would do would be 
to find oneself parodying Heywood or Webster or some of 
those Elizabethans of whom Swinburne so finely said that 
they were tiny creeks or inlets of the ocean which is Shake- 
speure. The reason why it is impossible to imitate or parody 
Shakespeare is easily stated. Shakespeare has no special mould 
in which he runs his thoughts, because his language, his mood 
of mind, his tone and utterance, change with every shade 
of thought so as to fit it and clothe it exactly. His was 
no “reach-me-down” rhetoric which was crammed on over 
the head of the thought whether it fitted or not. Pope might 
break his theme on the Procrustean bed of the antithetical 
couplet, or Gibbon force his meaning to a pattern which 
was admirably contrived for a cynical aside, but very ill- 
suited to historical narrative. But such want of taste, for 
want of taste it is, would have horrified Shakespeare. You 
can never predict in what verbal clothes the thought will 
emerge from his mind, except that they will be absolutely 
appropriate. They will bear the colours of the rainbow or 
those of thunder and eclipse, according as the idea laid 
up in the heaven of the poct’s mind shall direct. Burke 
in prose and Wordsworth in poetry had something of this 
power of changing the apparel to suit the thought, of never 
employing the same mould twice. But though we are sure that 
this absence of a fixed mould marks the supreme genius, we 
are far from denying the charm of individual style. There is 
undoubtedly a certain fascination in the wearing of a uniform 
or livery. Where the artist is great his cleverness in dressing 
a pagan like a Christian, or a friar like a flamen, may charm 
us by its skil! and daring. 

If Shakespeare, owing to his greatness, could have no style, 
and also no special metrical mould, to talk of Shakespearean 
blank verse must, as we have said, appear something of a con- 
tradiction in terms. Nevertheless, there are many forms of 
blank verse used by Shakespeare which may be usefully dis- 
cussed. No doubt they vary, as the phraseology varies, with 
their subject, but it is very interesting to watch Shakespeare 
trying his experiments in prosody, and exploring, partly for 
his own amusement, and partly also for the enlargement 
of his art, the spacious regions of unrhymed iambic harmony. 
To go through the whole of these experiments would be 
quite impossible in a newspaper article, but one or two 
cupital examples may be considered. It is evident that 





Shakespeare at one time tried to see bow far he could push 
colloquialism in blank verse—how far, that is, he could use 
absolutely non-poetical words and phrases, and yet keep 
the sweetness and the fascination of the heroic decasyllabic 
iambic measure. The first lines of The Merchant of Venice 
area good example of what we mean, and show the kind of 
experiment that Shakespeare was engaged in :— 
“In sooth, I know not why I am go sad; 

It wearies me; you say it wearies you.” 
The lines have only to be repeated aloud to show the charm 
and the artfulness of the prosody. Yet, if they are analysed, it 
will be seen that they are the purest colloquialism. They are 
as simple and as unpoetic in diction as Wordsworth’s “Simon 
Lee.” But, as we know from the rest of his work, it was natural 
to Shakespeare to let the jewelled words pour off his tongue ina 
torrent. Here he has absolutely refrained, and endeavoured to 
show us that he could make true and harmonious blank verse 
out of the plainest of plain speech. Indeed, close to the lines 
we have quoted comes an excellent example of his non- 
colloquial, highly wrought verse—verse in which the instru- 
ment has been screwed to concert pitch, This is how 
Antonio’s ships are described “tossing on the ocean” :— 

“ There, where your argosies with portly sail, 

Like signiors and rich burghers on the flood, 

Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea, 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers, 

That curtsy to them, do them reverence, 

As they fly by them with their woven wings.” 
Take, again, as an example of Shakespeare’s colloquialism 
the Doge’s famous address to Shylock :— 


“ Shylock, the world thinks, and I think so too.” 


Surely it is not fanciful to hold that Shakespeare must have 
been specially delighted with this line—granted, as we assert, 
that he was bent on showing how far he could push blank 
verse into the uttermost realm of the commonplace, and yet 
leave it blank verse. And here note that we are not merely 
talking about those essentially and necessarily pedestrian 
lines which are left plain because they would be ridiculous if 
subjected to ornament, as, for example :— 
“ We all expect a gentle answer, Jew.” 


The lines to which we refer are full of artifice, but artifice 
designed to give a sublimated colloquialism—lines which 
illustrate the French maxim, “Combien d'art ne faut-il pour 
rentrer dans la nature ?” 

Another example of Shakespeare’s experiments is to be found 
in the famous lines of Hamlet in which, as Coleridge noted long 
ago, Shakespeare tried his hand, and with amazing success, 
at epic blank verse. When he wrote no one had seriously 
endeavoured to use blank verse except for dramatic purposes. 
It would seem, however, as if Shakespeare had at some time or 
other written an epic, or parts of an epic, on the siege of Troy 
in blank verse suited for narrative and not for the theatre, 
and had “lifted” passages therefrom into Hamlet. Though 
the lines are so well known, who could refrain from so good 
an opportunity of quoting from them ?— 

« Pyrrhus at Priam drives: in rage strikes wide: 
But with the whiff and wind of his fell sword 
The unnerved father falls. Then senseless Llium, 
Seeming to feel this blow, with flaming top 
Stoops to his base, and with a hideous crash 
Takes prisoner Pyrrhus’ ear: for, lo ! his sword, 
Which was declining on the milky head 
Of reverend Priam, seemed i’ the air to stick: 
So, as a painted tyrant, Pyrrhus stood, 

And like a neutral to his will and matter 

Did nothing. 

But, as we often seo, against some storm, 

A silence in the heavens, the rack stand still, 
The bold winds speechless and the orb below 

As hush as death, anon the dreadful thunder 
Doth rend the region, so after Pyrrhus’ pause 
Aroused vengeance sets him new a-work ; 

And never did the Cyclops’ hammers fall 

On Mars’ armour forged for proof eterne, 

With less remorse than Pyrrhus’ bleeding sworc 
Now falls on Priam. 

Out, out, thou strumpet, Fortune! All you gods, 
In general synod, take away her power, 

Break all the spokes and fellies from her wheel, 
And bow] the round nave down the hill of heaven 
As low as to the fiends!” 


This would never do for a play, but how nobly planned a 
measure for epic purposes! Not Milton himself conceived 





a grander type of narrative verse. It is interesting to 
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note- how Shakespeare directs our attention to the fact that 
the verse is not suitable for the drama. Polonius’s expostula- 
tion, ‘ This is too long!” cannot be gainsaid in regard to the 
Player’s speech considered as a tirade in adrama. Hamlet 
shows us another conspicuous example of specialized blank 
verse, When the ghost speaks the measure entirely changes 
its character. Its cadences seem to emphasize the fact that 
we are rapt into another world. 

Yet another example of Shakespeare’s experiments is to be 
found to perfection in Coriolanus. Here, if we may manu- 
facture a Hibernianism, he seems to have been engaged upon 
the experiment of trying to write like Robert Browning, or 
like the Robert Brownings of his day and all the days to come. 
The fault of Browning’s style is a kind of inverted collo- 
quialism. ‘The verse gives not the natural speech of man, but 
the unnatural thought of the scholar or philosopher before it 
has been properly clothed in words. Those who have subtle 
thoughts to express are apt to find them come ont first ina 
kind of dreadful déshabillé, as if roused from slumber by some 
shipwreck or midnight catastrophe. Wandering allusions, half- 
baked metaphors, and illustrations which are still in so cloudy 
a condition that it is difficult to know whether they are mists 
or mountains, men or trees that loom in them, tumble head- 
long from the brain. So fast, indeed, does one thought huddle 
upon another, and so rapidly is notion piled on notion, that the 
drum of the mind’s ear is almost broken by the din. (Conf. 
“Sludge the Medium,” “Red Cotton Nightcap Country,” 
“Caliban on Setebos,” “The Inn Album,” “Prince 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau.”) Unquestionably Shakespeare tried 
his hand at this shirt-sleeve blank verse in Coriolanus :— 


“Cor: I'll give my reasons, 

More worthier than their voices. They know the corn 
Was not our recompense, resting well assured 

That ne’er did service for ’t; being pressed to the war, 
Even when the navel of the State was touched, 

They would not thread the gates. This kind of service 
Did not deserve corn gratis; being i’ the war, 

Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they showed 

Most valour, spoke not for them; the accusation 
Which they have often made against the senate, 

All cause unborn, could never be the motive 

Of our so frank donation. Well, what then ? 

How shall this bisson multitude digest 

The senate’s courtesy ? Let deeds express 

What’s like to be their words: ‘ We did request it; 
We are the greater poll, and in true fear 

They gave us our demands.’ Thus we debase 

The nature of our seats, and make the rabble 

Call our cares fears; which will in time 

Break ope the locks o’ the senate, and bring in 

The crows to peck the eagles. 


Man: Come, enough, 
Bru: Enough, with over-measure. 
Cor: No, take more: 


What may be sworn by, both divine and human, 
Seal what I end withal! This double worship, 
Where one part does disdain with cause, the other 
Insult without all reason; where gentry, title, wisdom, 
Cannot conclude but by the yea and no 

Of general ignorance,—it must omit 

Real necessities, and give way the while 

To unstable slightness; purpose so barred, it follows, 
Nothing is done to purpose. Therefore, beseech you,— 
You that will be less fearful than discreet ; 

That love the fundamental part of state 

More than you doubt the change on ’t; that prefer 
A noble life before a long, and wish 

To jump a body with a dangerous physic 

That’s sure of death without it,—at once pluck out 
The multitudinous tongue ; let them not lick 

The sweet which is their poison. Your dishonour 
Mangles true judgment and bereaves the state 

Of that integrity which should become ’t; 

Not having the power to do the good it would, 

For the ill which doth control ’t.” 


We are not going to be so foolish as to attempt either to 
censure or defend Coriolanus’s speech, or to let our explanations 
try to “thread the gates” of Shakespeare’s mind. All we 
want to dwell upon now is the fact that he was here trying 
blank verse suitable to the thoughts that smoke and burn 
with the terrible heat engendered by their compression in the 
mind of a man like Coriolanus. 

But we are wandering, we shall be told, from the region of 
prosody into that of metaphysics. We will end with an 
example of a form of Shakespearean blank verse to which 
such criticism cannot be applied. Though, as far as we know, 
the professors of prosody have dwelt very little upon the fact, 
Shakespeare once tried to write in six-syllable iambie blank 











verse. Apparently he was not satisfied with the result, for he 
did not return to his venture. Yet. there is the example 
staring us in the face in Richard III. :— 
“ Anne: I would I knew thy heart. 

Guou: "Tis figured in my tongue, 

Anne: I fear me both are false, 

Giov: Then never man was true, 

Anne: Well, well, put up your sword, 

Grou: Say, then, my peace is made, 

Anne: That shall you know hereafter, 

Grou: But shall I live in hope ? 

Anne: All men, I hope, live so. 

Grou: Vouchsafe to wear this ring. 

Anne: To take is not to give.” 
But thongh it is clear that this six-syllable blank verse wag 
far too staccato for the dignity of the Dramatic Muse, one 
cannot help wishing that Shakespeare hud tried it, either ag 
here, or else with the octosyllable, in some lyric piece, 
Undoubtedly there is a haunting charm in the short iambie 
cadence which, if properly developed, might have been made 
very pleasing tothe ear. Milton, consciously or unconsciously, 
has tried it, or something very like it, in “Samson Agonistes,” 
but the attempts are so fragmentary that nothing like a 
settled metre emerges. The unrhymed verse in “Samson 
Agonistes,” if left to itself, tends, as always in English, to 
become dactylic. 

Possibly our readers may be able to point out some other 
example of six-syllable or octosyllabic blank verse in Shake. 
speare, or to some other metrical experiment of a special 
character. No doubt every now and then there are lines of 
the Fletcher type—i.e., the Alexandrine type with a female 
ending—which takes on the form of an English accextual 
Sapphic ; as, for example :— 

“ Cromwell, I charge thee, throw away ambition.” 

(“ Needy knife-grinder! whither art thou going ?”) 
But such lines, whether actually written by Fletcher, or by 
Shakespeare amusing himself by touching Fietcher’s lute, are 
probably accidental. In any case, their occasional presence 
illustrates once more the thought with which we began. 
Fletcher let his female endings and Sapphic rhythms rua 
him into extravagances and a style so marked and s0 sugary 
that anyone can parody it. Shakespeare’s perfect tuste, 
perfect moderation, perfect mastery of his material, enabled 
him to use this particular line without being fascinated by it 
in the bad sense. He was never led by it into inteilectual 
or rhetorical vulgarity. To adapt the lines in Gray's 
“Elegy ”"— 

“ Along the cool sequester’d vale of verse 
He kept the noiseless tenour of his way.” 





RAFTS FOR SHIPWRECK. 


E are glad to see that one of the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission in Canada which inquired into 
the sinking of the ‘Empress of Ireland’ is that rafts might 
be “ placed in such a position on the upper deck” of liners 
that they would “ float automatically as the ship sank.” The 
recommendation is not set forth dogmatically; it is only 
suggested that it “might be desirable to consider” whether 
such a scheme is feasible. The Commissioners recognize that 
the rafts would “have to be attached to the deck in such a 
way as to prevent them getting adrift in bad weather,” but, 
they add, “the attachments might be of a simple kind which 
could be loosened in a very short time.” In commenting on 
the loss of the ‘Empress of Ireland’ (Spectator, June 6th) 
we ventured to say :— 


“So far as the provision of boats is called in question by this 
latest calamity, we should say that the only lesson to be learued is 
that when a large ship sinks within a few minutes the one form of 
boat that can be relied upon is a self-launching craft—in other 
words, a raft that will float off as the vessel goes under. We 
mentioned this subject at the time of the ‘Titanic’ disaster, and 
we have never been able to understand why more attention has 
not been given to some such device as forming the whole of the 
highest deck of rafts that would be left floating when the ship had 
disappeared, It may be said that they would have to be bolted on 
to the deck, as no ‘play’ in the rafts could be allowed, and that 
directly you have bolts to attend toa form of launching in effect 
becomes necessary. We should think that rafts of saucer shape 
let into the deck would hold themselves rigidly in position with- 
out any kind of fastening; but however that may be, it is probably 
not beyond the wit of man to perfect the device.” 


In criticism of this proposal, Admiral Montagu wrote 
(Spectator, June 13th) that he did not believe in the 
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efficacy of rafts. “In the first place,” he said, “the proba- 
bilities are that, owing to the sudden and abnormal heel of 
the [{‘ Empress of Ireland ’}, they would have taken charge 
and killed all those in proximity. Again, the heel of 
the ship was so sudden that none could have placed 
themselves on the rafts for safety, and, what is more, 
the rafts would in all probability have been sucked down, 
certainly capsized, owing to the sudden sinking of the 
ship.” These objections, which presented themselves to 
a seaman of long experience, are, of course, to be treated with 
respect, but it is to be remembered that the recommendation 
of the Royal Commission was not made on the sole authority 
of Lord Mersey. Lord Mersey’s function was judicial, and, 
though the suggestion of rafts may bave seemed to him 
rational, he would not have offered it without the assent 
of the nautical assessors who advised him on technical 
points. 

When experts like Admiral Montagu and the nautical 
assessors on the ‘Empress of Ireland’ Commission disagree, 
there is obviously a case for further inquiry. The 
reasons for further inquiry are very strong. It cannot 
be disputed that if there had been rafts on the decks 
of both the ‘ Titanic’ and the ‘Empress of Ireland,’ and if 
these had floated and people had been able to climb on to 
them, or had been pulled on to them out of the water, 
very many more lives would have been saved. We do 
not suppose for a moment that passengers could have 
seated themselves on the rafts and been floated off in 
perfect safety and dryness when the ships foundered. So far 
we may agree with Admiral Montagu. Probably he is right 
in saying that in the circumstances in which the ‘Empress of 
Ireland’ sank the rafts would have been sucked down or 
capsized, or both. But the most terrible fact in the wrecks of 
both the ‘ Titanic’ and the ‘Empress of Ireland’ was surely 
that hundreds of persons were left struggling in the water 
with nothing to lay hold of. In both cases we learned from 
the accounts of survivors that people were saved by catching 
hold of pieces of floating wreckage. It would be an 
enormous aid in the saving of life if when a ship 
sank suddenly the pieces of “floating wreckage”—so to 
regard rafts for the moment—were greatly increased. 
Admiral Montagu would object, we gather, that the rafts, 
which might be large and heavy, would kill people by striking 
them as the vessel went under. Even so, we fancy that it 
would be better to be knocked insensible than to be left 
struggling in the water with nothing to cling to. It may be 
objected, again, that if there are “ boats for all” there will be 
enough room for all, even if the passengers have to be pulled 
into the boats out of the water, and that therefore what may 
be called automatic rafts would be an unnecessary and 
dangerous complication. But the loss of the ‘Empress of 
Ireland’ showed that when a ship founders quickly the 
majority of her boats cannot be launched. Most of the 
‘Empress of Ireland’s’ boats disappeared altogether with 
the ship. There was not even time to detach them from 
the davits so that they might rise to the surface after the 
ship had gone. 

In former days rafts, considered as part of the possible 
equipment of a ship, were regarded with a mistrust that was 
perfectly natural. In a heavy sea the occupants of them 
would be swept away; and again, rafts would provide little or 
no shelter. But the case for rafts, we cannot help thinking, 
has become very much stronger owing to the wonderful 
change in the conditions of the passenger services. The large 
liners of to-day are virtually proof against weather. No one 
expects an Atlantic liner to founder inastorm. By far the 
greater number of accidents happen in fog—and fog, asarule, 
means calm weather—or through collisionin crowded waters not 
far from port. There is no longer a prospect of survivors from 
the wreck of a large passenger vessel being cast away upon 
the waters for many days. The probability is that if they can 
keep afloat for a few hours they will be picked up. The 
rapidity with which rescue comes is entirely due to wireless 
telegraphy, which is, indeed, the best of all life-saving devices. 
Thus we see that not only do most wrecks of the large pas- 
Senger vessels happen in circumstances in which rafts would 
serve almost as well as boats, but the survivors have not to 
wait very long for the arrival of other ships. Do we exag- 
gerate in saying that rafts have therefore acquired a new 
value? We do not know whether it would be possible to 








make rafts of some light material—say pneumatic rafts or 
cork rafts—so that their striking force would be as little as 
possible if, as Admiral Montagu says, they “took charge.” 
What the striking power of an object is when it is being 
drawn down by suction, or is rising to the surface after being 
released from the suction, we do not know. Perhaps experi- 
ments would lead to a precise enough knowledge of the 
subject. The most important thing would be that they should 
act automatically. If there were any bolts or rivets to remove 
—anything at all in the nature of launching gear—these 
should be as simple as possible, but it would be better that 
they should be absent altogether. It is not an impossible 
ideal that the entire upper deck of a large liner should be, 
whether in sections or as a whole,a raft. It would be of 
extreme buoyancy and would remain floating, or would quickly 
rise to the surface when the ship sank from under it. 

No two shipwrecks ever happen in exactly the same way. 
To suppose that if we learn the lesson of one wreck we have 
provided for safety in all wrecks is absurd. It is only by the 
accumulation of safeguards, adding one to another as each 
fresh accident provides its moral, that we can hope to ensure 
safety. Even then complete safety will be beyond our reach. 
The particular lessons of the ‘Empress of Ireland’ disaster 
seem to have been well learned by the Commissioners. The 
recommendation as to the closing of water-tight doors every 
night and in fogs is excellent, because if in the moment of 
emergency there is not time to close them, or a strain to the 
ship causes them to jam, the whole purpose of the designers of 
the ship is frustrated. When the doors were closed a journey 
from one end of the ship to the other below would no doubt be 
very inconvenient—a kind of Alpine excursion—but that would 
be nothing when set beside the confidence the passengers would 
feel in the floatability of the ship. Excellent, too, is the 
recommendation that ships passing up and ships passing down 
the St. Lawrence should not cull at the same pilot station. A 
double line of railway at a station is notoriously safer than a 
single line, and in the case of shipping the single line is for 
obvious reasons particularly dangerous. These recommen- 
dations are rather in the nature of improvements of existing 
conditions; but the suggestion of an upper deck of rafts is a 
fresh subject for inquiry, and is, we think, especially justified 
by what happened in the ‘Titanic’ and ‘ Empress of Ireland’ 
disasters. We hope that official or private experimenters 
will give the subject their attention. 





DIFFERENT KINDS OF CRICKET. 


“ HAT is the matter with cricket?” one of the daily 

papers has been asking for a long time without 
conferring much benefit on the game. There are several 
different answers, and one of them is the match which was 
played at Lord’s on Friday and Saturday last week between 
Eton and Harrow. Nothing is the matter with that kind of 
cricket, which is the game in its very best form, played as a 
game should be played; always interesting and occasionally 
intensely exciting to see. The Eton and Harrow match this 
year was one of the very best of the whole long series. It was 
a game of ups and downs, of quick changes which put first one 
side and then the other ahead. It was a game which required 
just those qualities of courage and determination which Mr, 
Newbolt has for ever associated with schoolboy cricket in his 
noble poem “ Vitai Lampada.” When the first day’s play had 
ended with an advantage to Harrow of 86 runs on the 
first innings, Eton had to take the field the next morning 
with the knowledge that Harrow would begin the day 
with the best of the wicket, and that the match could 
only be won by getting rid of them cheaply and making 
a biggish score themselves in the fourth innings of 
the match. They did get rid of Harrow cheaply, as it 
happened, in spite of a most plucky piece of batting by 
Wilson, the Harrow captain; and they went in with 231 to 
make to win, which is none too easy a task for a schoolboy 
eleven, even when they can bat as far down the list as the 
Eton team. They had 188 on the board for five wickets down, 
and then lost Hambro, who had made 77 and was well set. 
With 43 still to make and four wickets to go down it was any- 
body’s match, and the two Eton batsmen, Hankey and Anson, 
cannot have felt untroubled; but they played as if nerves 
were out of the question, and between them made the rons 
and won the match. Not without more than a little luck; for 
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there were two successive balls from Jessopp, each of which 
barely missed the wicket and added four to the Eton score, 
one a snick and the other a bye. An inch or so more, and the 
fortune of the match might have remained with Harrow. To 
many onlookers those eight runs, coming when they did, and 
coupled with the batsman’s escape, seemed the final turning- 
point of the game. 

In the first fortnight of July a spectator going from 
match to match would find cricket of four or five different 
kinds. There is school cricket, to begin with, typified by 
the Eton and Harrow match, which many people think the 
cricket best worth watching of any. In no other cricket 
is there a more intense desire to win the match for 
the side; there is nobody thinking first of his average, 
there are opportunities of captaincy which gain interest 
from the very fact that the captain is inexperienced, and, 
just because the players are boys, the uncertainty of the 
game is the greater. Next there is the University match, 
which ought to show better batting and bowling than the 
schools, and in which the fielding is traditionally the best to 
be seen anywhere. But this year, at all events, the Oxford 
and Cambridge match was hardly worth watching: the batting 
was the dull modern sort, and there was no player on either 
side who was thought good enough to be picked for the 
Gentlemen and Players matches—a thing which seldom 
happens. The Gentlemen and Players matches, of course, 
ought to, and usually do, provide the finest cricket of the year. 
This year was no exception, for the match which ended at 
Lord's on Wednesday was marked by some of the best bowling 
that has been seen for many seasons, Mr. J. W. H. T. Douglas 
taking thirteen of the Players’ wickets for 172 runs. ‘The 
cricket is nearly always most exhilarating when the Gentlemen 
win. The fourth kind of cricket, on the other hand, which is the 
county match, is some of the dullest. It need not be dull, 
but it happens that it is. Cricket altogether is a very 
different game from what it was twenty or even fifteen years 
ago, and this difference is emphasized more in county 
matches than in others. The difference is not only in 
the game as a spectacle, but in the science of playing. 
The old style of batting was to stand with the feet 
clear of the wicket, to keep the right foot still except 
in cutting or in jumping out to drive, and to bring the left 
shoulder and left foot well across when driving to the off. 
There was a good deal of forward play and reaching out at 
the pitch of the ball, and a batsman with a very long reach 
who played hard forward and drove the ball frequently, who 
was not afraid to cut, and occasionally made a real old- 
fashioned leg-hit—such a batsman as Lord George Scott, for 
instance—played innings which were delightful to watch. 
But the Scott type hardly exists to-day. The modern bats- 
man has to meet a new kind of bowling. Bowlers have learnt 
how to make the ball swerve in the air, and the batsman 
watches the ball in a different way; he stands in front of his 
wicket almost facing the bowler, and instead of driving or 
cutting he edges the ball to leg. The consequence is that he 
has become deadly dull to watch; not only he, but the game 
also. It is played almost on one side of the wicket only; it 
is even possible to find a bowler putting eight out of his nine 
fieldsmen on the leg side. That means that he expects no 
cutting and no driving, which, with the leg hit, make up the 
best of batting. 

Few people care to pay to see this kind of game, and that is 
one of the reasons of the decline in county cricket. Not all 
counties, of course, have suffered in the same way, for some play 
brighter cricket than others; but, generally speaking, the 
game as played by county teams is duller than it used to be, 
and the cause of the dulness is the competition among the pro- 
fessionals. They are playing for their living, and they cannot 
afford to take the game light-heartedly. If the bowling has 
become more scientific, that is, if the bowler has discovered 
new ways of getting the batsman out, then the batsman, in 
his turn, must adopt new means for staying in. He finds 
that he stays in longer if he does not attempt to hit, but is 
content to stop those balls which he cannot turn to leg; so 
there he stays, and the would-be spectator stays away. Of 
course, there are exceptions among professionals as among 
counties, but the tendency as a whole is to this duller, 
pushing, glancing and placing game, and after a time it is 
not worth watching. The gate-money decreases, because fewer 
want to watch, and in turn the status of the professional 








changes with the decline in the gate. His livelihood must 
disappear if the county team disappeurs, and the risk of 
its disappearance is not decreased by recurring deficits in 
the county club balance-sheets. Is there a remedy? It 
seems hardly worth while to look for one. The conditions 
under which the County Championship is played alter very 
slowly; the future of the game is not bound up with pro- 
fessionalism; and changes of method, both in bowling and 
batting, are generally due to the more or less sudden appear. 
ance of some individual style adopted by a particular player 
by Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet and his “ googlie,” for instance, 
The “ googlie” has already lost many of its terrors as a ball, 
even if it must still be reckoned a horrible addition to the 
vocabulary; and perbaps even the “ googlie” and the swerve 
will be superseded by some new discovery in bowling. Such 
a change might occur in any season, and the methods of 
batting would change again to meet it. Meanwhile, schoolboy 
cricket remains, and perhaps will remain, better worth watching 
than the cricket of better players. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





“A PLEA FOR JUSTICE”: THE CASE OF 

MR. C. A. CAMERON, 
[To rus Epirorn or tee “Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—The Spectator of June 20th, in its carefully balanced 
précis of “The Cameron Pearl Case,” incidentally referred 
to me, as the writer of an “extraordinarily moving testi- 
monial,” in support of the innocence of my late subaltern, 
Lieutenant C. A. Cameron, adding that no man nor woman could 
read what I had written “ without being touched by the depths 
of the tragedy therein set forth.” Such an opinion, emanating 
from the source it did, is necessarily entitled to respect; but 
in penning the testimonial I certainly had no such object 
in view. 

And now once more without ulterior motive I write, merely 
to reiterate the simple truth—my friend is innocent. Were 
he in the remotest degree not so, surely, by every law of 
human expediency, he himself would be the very last person 
to dig up the buried past, thereby deliberately offering again 
to public view the poor forgotten corpse of his own indelible 
disgrace! But conscious as he is of innocence—the necessity 
for a continuance of his attitude of self-imposed silence now 
no longer existing—every instinct of his nature vehemently 
impels him to ery the fact aloud, in the pathetic hope of 
gaining recognition of such fact at the hands of his fellow- 
men. He does not ask for a remission of his sentence—for 
that he has already served without complaint. He does not 
even ask that his conviction should be set aside. He merely 
asks in all humility that opportunity may be afforded him to 
appear before some specially constituted tribunal, so as to 
admit of his being subjected to the severest process of cross- 
examination that human ingenuity can devise. Considering 
the suffering he has endured, the shame and disgrace which 
his conviction has brought upon his family and upon his 
regiment, whose Colonel-in-Chief is his Majesty the King, 
considering the depth of his social fall from a position of 
honourable distinction to that which now is his, surely so 
reasonable a request on his part must be one imperatively 
calculated to appeal to all who have the interests of justice 
at heart. Does there exist in the House of Commons at this 
moment one single member who would not, in similar 
circumstances, ask as much—though at the same time so 
little? And therefore it is that I rely with absolute con- 
fidence on the collective wisdom of Parliament to devise some 
method of procedure, no matter what, whereby to put the 
question to the final test, and so to arrive at a judicial under- 
standing qualified to proclaim authoritatively the actual truth, 
We who have worked to this end for the past three years, 
without either official encouragement or personal misgiving, 
have no shadow of a doubt as to what the tenor of such pro- 
clamation must be.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. Dutron Burrarp, Colonel. 

25 Lower Belgrave Street, S.W. 





THE BULGARIAN PEOPLE IN THE LATE WAR, 
{To rue Epiror or tus “Srectator,” } 

Srr,—In the excitement of politics nearer home the dcings of 

the Commission appointed by the Carnegie Endowment for 
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International Peace to examine into and report on the causes 
and effects of the recent Balkan Wars has been curiously over- 
looked by you. Yet it is a most interesting and infor- 
mative document, and casts a great deal of light upon the 
action of the contesting Powers, and it clears the unfortunate 
Bulgarians of the unmerited load of infamy that was laid upon 
them for outrages and reprisals that were falsely charged 
against them. They came worst out of the conflict in the end. 
They fought best, lost most, suffered most, and, notwithstand- 
ing such losses, their reputation for humanity was besmirched 
and their good name befouled, and the most exaggerated and 
misleading accounts published of their conduct towards 
prisoners, defenceless peoples, and former allies. This inde- 
pendent and impartial body, however, has now vindicated 
them and cleared them from these scandalous charges, and in 
justice to that brave but unfortunate people, whose singular 
courage the world admired when displayed at Kirk Kilisse 
and the other hard-fought fields, I ask you to find room 
for this brief reference to the Report in question. It fills two 
hundred pages, and bears evidence of the most painstaking, 
exhaustive, and fair-minded inquiry. The Commission con- 
sisted of Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, Senator; M. Justin 
Godard, lawyer and member of the Chamber of Deputies in 
France; Professor Samuel J. Dutton, of the Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University; Mr. Francis W. Hirst, editor of the 
Economist ; Mr. H. N. Brailsford, journalist; Professor Paul 
Milioukov, of the Russian Duma; Dr. Joseph Redlich, Pro- 
fessor of Public Law at Vienna; and Dr. Walter Schucking, 
of the University of Marburg, in Germany. Three alone were 
unable personally to visit the Balkans—Baron d’Estournelles, 
Mr. Hirst, and Professor Redlich—but they joined in the 
Report and accept the responsibility of it. It shows clearly 
and conclusively that the outrages charged against the 
Bulgarians did not take place, but that, on the contrary, the 
Greeks were guilty of barbarous conduct in some cases. They 
give instances of Greek barbarity and cruelty which time and 
space will not allow me even to epitomize. But sufficient is 
suid and shown to clear the Bulgarians of the charges of 
cruelty, and in the interests of justice and truth that fact should 
be widely known. It was bad enough to suffer reverses 
at the hands of cruel fate, to be turned upon by their 
former allies and friends, and to have their hard-fought-for 
possessions wrested from them, without being accused of bar- 
barous and inhuman conduct. An atmosphere of lying seemed 
to pervade the latter scenes of this war that opened so 
gloriously for the Christian peoples then rightly struggling to 
be free, and ended so sordidly for the same peoples wrongly 
struggling to cheat and rob each other. While the Christians 
were, in the end, squabbling over their spoils, the common 
enemy slyly came in and secured possession of the city of 
Adrianople, the loss of which to Christendom was one of the 
foulest blots on the inaction of the Powers, who seemed 
powerless to do anything but create mischief and trouble and 
sow the seeds of endless misery in the liberated territory by 
their unnatural division of peoples and races.—I am, Sir, &e., 
45 Wellington Road, Dublin. R. J. KeEwty. 





ALBANIA VERSUS GREECE. 
(To rue Eprror or THe “ Sercrator.”] 
Sir,—In an article commenting on the unprecedented nature 
of the award pronounced by the International Commission 
charged with the delimitation of the Albano-Hellenic frontier, 
I have endeavoured to illustrate the situation created by the 
arbitrary decision of the Commissioners, by an imaginary 
case, which, in the absence of all precedent, would better than 
any argument emphasize the iniquitous and short-sighted 
policy adopted by the European Powers towards Greece. I 
have supposed a victorious Italy being compelled to relinquish 
the Trentino to a hostile, semi-civilized Tyrol or Croatia by 
an International Commission of neutrals to which the task of 
laying down the new border-line between the Trentino and 
Tyrol had been assigned. How the Italians would have 
regarded and resented such a proceeding is but too evident 
in spite of the unfriendly attitude of the Italian Cabinet 
towards Greece. Hitherto the shortcomings of European 
diplomacy in dealing with Greek affairs had rather been 
faults of omission than of commission—a statesman- 
ship singularly lacking, indeed, in depth and foresight, 
but having at least the merit of expediency and of a 








more or less weil-meant compromise. European Cabinets 
on former occasions, in 1829, 1867, 1878, had been content to 
leave the main issue undecided, but in 1914, this having been 
dealt with without their intervention, the tangled skein having 
unravelled itself, these gentlemen proceeded to ravel it anew, 
as far as they were able. In handing over to Albania Northern 
Epirus the Commissioners sowed, as far as lay with them, the 
dragons’ teeth of future conflicts, wronging Greece without 
benefiting chaotic Albania, a geographical name rather than a 
stable, compact State, a region inhabited by a congeries of wild 
and warring clans. Late events have not only demonstrated 
the inability of the Albanians to enforce the sentence of the 
Commissioners, but point out the way to a new solution, or, 
rather, to a double solution, of the Albanian question, con- 
sidered by itself, which would be wrought either by placing the 
Albanians under the aegis of a protecting Power, or by dividing 
the country between the Serbs and Greeks. The erection of 
Albania into a Protectorate similar to that enjoyed by the 
seven Ionian islands from 1815 to 1864 would ensure peace 
and promote civilization among the turbulent, semi-barbarous 
tribes, and gradually train them to fitness before doling out 
to them liberties and franchises they are at present as incap- 
able of understanding as a mediaeval serf would be of gauging 
the Contrat Social of Rousseau or the Republic of Plato, 
Again, in partitioning Albania between the Serbs amd 
Hellenes, the number of hotbeds of unrest would be materially 
reduced, the two States materially strengthened, and the 
assimilation of the Albanians by the Greeks and Serbs 
would inevitably follow. The swift absorption of the 
Albanian settlers in Attica, Hydra, Spezzia, and several 
points of the Peloponnesus by the native Greek element 
is a proof of the affinity of the two races, and of the 
proneness of the inferior or less civilized stock to take the 
characteristics of the superior or more cultured. In con- 
clusion, we may say that, whereas diplomatists have never 
been credited with “ bowels,” they have always been assumed 
to possess their fair share of brains. In the present instance 
they have displayed a lamentable want of both, and have, in 
the words of the wittiest and most cynical of all statesmen, 
Talleyrand, committed not only a crime but, what is far worse, 
a blunder.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. Crenaverre, B.C.L. 
(Ex-Graduate of the National University of Athens), 
Poste Restante, Vevey, Switzerland, 





THE POLITICAL EFFECTS OF THE ARCHDUKE’S 
MURDER. 
(To tax Environ or tus “Srecraton.”) 
Srr,—As a young Croat living in this country, I was agreeably 
surprised by your article “The Political Effects of the Arch- 
duke’s Murder” (Spectator, July 4th). I can only underline 
every word of this competent and impartial article. If it has 
been written by an Englishman, he can be proud of being the 
only son of Albion who understands the Southern Slavs. The 
English people should read this article and leave aside such 
unqualified comments as appeared in English halfpenny 
papers. As a Croat, I say the Serbs are a good and noble 
people; they are blood of our blood; and the Archduke was 
not assassined by the Serbs, but by the Pan-Germanists. A 
young Serb has only shot. The causes of the murder are in 
Vienna and Budapest. There should be held inquisition, and 
the “leading” political circles of unhappy monarchy should 
examine their own political conscience. The Pan-Germanists 
and Asiatic Magyars challenge all Slavs, and not only the 
Southern Slavs, and it would be cowardly not to answer. They 
have last year mobilized the Austro-Hungarian Army to fight 
against our free Balkan brethren with our Slav soldiers of Austro- 
Hungarian territory. The Pan-Germanists and Imperialist 
Magyars have threatened the heroic King and people of our 
beloved Montenegro when millions of Austrian Southern Slavs 
have applauded to the victory of heroic mountaineers, The 
Pan-Germanists have invented the hellish scheme to send in 
case of a European conflagration the Slav soldiers of Austro- 
Hungarian territory against the noble French heroes. This is 
horrible, this is provocation of our peaceful Slav conscience! 
The Turks have gone, but the Pan-Germanist and Magyar 
iron rod has remained, and our destiny is hard. The cultural 
and economical development of Southern Slavs is checked 
by Austrian policy of divide and rule. We are in Middle 
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and Southern Europe called upon to break down the Prussian 
régime of iron rod. We hope to have on our side all civilized 
Europe excepting the Teutonic Kulturtriger, but including 
always growing-up Russia. The Pan-Germanists must know 
that Trieste shall not become German Southern Hamburg, 
they must know that the Adriatic Sea belong to Italians and 
Southern Slavs. It is quite ridiculous when the Germans and 
Magyars call Adriatic “our blue German or Magyar Adria,” 
basing their national ownership on their strongly sub- 
sidized shipping companies which must employ Croatian 
or Italian personnel, forgetting entirely that the money is 
international, and as there is to-day German capital the 
free Southern Slavs can to-morrow attract the English and 
French capital which works without political aims. The Slavs 
are the absolute majority of the population of immorally 
ruled “Dual” Monarchy, and the Pan-Germanists of Berlin 
and Cologne must know that we are not willing to favour the 
forcible expropriation of the noble Polish people in Posen or 
to build Dreadnoughts for the Grisseres Deutschland—i.e., for 
the Pan-Germanist Colonial conquests. Where border the 
Slavs and Teutonics, there it will always lighten and thunder 
until the Pan-Germanists finally resign to cherish the idea 
of denationalization of Slav peoples and conquest of Slav 
countries, or to hold forcibly the actual political and economi- 
cal hegemony. We are struggling for, and we must establish 
in every respect, our independence. The Prussian system 
does not understand the British ideal of self-government; 
they believe that all the world can be ruled from Vienna or 
Budapest, and that everybody must have so absurd a political 
conception as Count Berchtold, who makes policy without 
people. The Southern Slavs have been, are, and will be 
persecuted, but never down-hearted; we believe in our 
political and economical regeneration based on racial unity. 
When a nation is fighting for the freedom there will not be 
a delicate choice of means, The German patriots praise the 
Saxons who have betrayed Great Napoleon in the battle of 
nations of Leipzig. The Croatian people enlightened in 
America, and hating the Magyar iron rod, instinctively await 
with anxiety when the Russian Cossacks will traverse the 
Carpathian Mountains, and the tyrants of Southern Slavs 
must know what will be our attitude. I should like to cor- 
rect only a mistake in the referred article—i.e., there are not 
twenty millions of Southern Slavs in the Empire, but more 
than twenty-five millions of all Slavs, that is the absolute 
majority. The Southern Slavs amount to about seven millions, 
who are a compact mass bordering on Servia and Monte- 
negro, the people of the same language, national feeling, and 
sorrowful Southern Slav national songs. They are settled on 
Adriatic coasts, good sailors, in touch with Italian culture 
since Middle Age. We are proud of having given to 
Italy the famous linguist, Niccold Tommaseo (before called 
Tomasevi¢é, and native of Sebenico, who bas written also in 
Croatian), and Father Boscovic (a famous mathematician 
and natural philosopher, native of “Slav Athens,” Ragusa), 
and many others. As a progressive and liberal Croat, I 
thank you, Sir, for having printed the mentioned article.—I 
am, Sir, &c., x. 





ITALIAN SOLDIERS AND THEIR FOOD, 
[To tHe Eprror or tee “Srscrator.”’] 
S1z,—I think the following quotations from a letter I have 
just received from a friend in Italy as to the food of the 
Italian soldier may interest your readers :— 


“There are three or four hundred soldiers here now, quartered 
at the monastery during the municipal elections. They [the 
authorities] dread riots. At night, up every dark turning and round 
corners one sees drawn swords and bayonets gleaming, and little 
squads of mounted men up side streets; it is quite imposing. 
They have a terribly hard time, poor things. What would an 
English ‘Tommy ’ say to a piece of bread and dish-washy soup at 
ten o'clock for breakfast and soup and macaroni and bread at 
8.30 for dinner, and nothing more till next day again at ten! In 
their dinner soup they get a little lump of meat—by courtesy 
meat—but according to , who sees these things, more often 

istle or bone, which they cannot eat. Their pay is a penny a 

y, with fines out of that for damages to uniform, lost buttons, 
&c., and fines for divers other things! No wonder they are always 
prowling about in our orto seeking what they may devour; they 
must be hungry. Our man, Giuseppe, is a corporal of Bersaglieri, 
and he says the life of a private soldier is terrible. A good many 
of the men here now are back from the United States to serve 
their time. Some speak English, or rather American, uncommonly 
well. The sergeant sometimes pays us a visit. He knows he gets 














some wine, and he is a policeman in San Francisco! Doesn't it 
seem queer? He owns a little land—a vineyard probably—ijn 
Italy, and unless he came back and served his time it would be 
confiscated.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 





THE “SPECTATOR” AND ULSTER, 

(To tue Epitor or tur “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—I have been a diligent student of the Spectator for the 
past fifteen years, and file it for frequent reference. I haye 
been moved by the latest turn of the crisis to refresh my 
memory by looking through your articles on the Irish ques. 
tion during the past two years. Events have made it 
necessary, of course, for everybody to change standpoint 
somewhat, but I cannot help feeling that the Spectutor has 
moved from solid ground to shifting sands in following the 
Ulster leaders so closely of late. May I recall the position 
you occupied last October and November, and again in 
February of this year? It may be summed up in three 
points :— 

(1) If Ireland, as a so-called unit within the United Kingdom, 
can claim to decide for herself, then “homogeneous North-East 
Ulster,” as a unit within Ireland, can also claim to decide for 
herself. Consequently 

(2) North-East Ulster has a right to exclusion, but no right 
to dictate the destiny of Ireland outside her own compact area. 

(3) “ Homogeneous North-East Ulster” would be right in 
resisting the imposition of a Dublin Parliament on herself, but 
to fight for the exclusion of the three Catholic counties would be 
to fight for a “ punctilio.” (February 21st, p. 288.) 

I have felt from the beginning that this is an invincible 
position to hold. To demand less would be inadequate; to 
demand more would be to surrender the whole moral position. 
But the new demand for the “clean cut” is that more which 
is not only perilous, but invades the principles you have so 
clearly laid down. For Donegal, Cavan, and Monaghan have 
as much right to decide for themselves as North-East Ulster 
has, since in sentiments (though perhaps not in organization) 
they are as homogeneous. On the principle of compact local 
majorities (which principle is the bedrock of North-East Ulster’s 
right to separate treatment), the will of this outer fringe of 
the old province ought to prevail for itself; whereas the 
amended Amending Bill decides in favour of the Protestants, 
who form less than twenty-one per cent. of the population. 

On what ground can this violation of the rights of the local 
majority be justified? Is it to be because Sir Edward Carson 
himself has shifted his ground, and where, last year, he meant 
“Unionist Ulster,” he now means the whole geographical area, 
and backs up the demand with the threat of war? If so, we 
shall have given the future the precedent that the real arbiter 
in a great crisis is neither a Referendum of those directly con- 
cerned (which Lord Lansdowne has refused to entertain), nor 
the known wishes of the majority, but the determination of a 
twenty per cent. minority to enforce their will by the threat 
of rebellion. That will be a disastrous precedent in the long 
run. Besides, how can we deny an equal right of rebellion to 
the seventy-nine per cent. of Catholics, in the debated counties, 
to enforce their will in the present crisis ? 

I put these points in order to urge you earnestly to stand 
on the solid ground of exclusion for “ homogeneous North- 
East Ulster” at this critical juncture. If Sir Edward Carson 
realizes that he cannot carry English opinion with him in his 
demand for a “clean cut” of the province, a compromise can 
be achieved very quickly, on the basis of the exclusion of the 
six Plantation counties, which you ably and consistently 
advocated for many months.—I am, Sir, &c., 

LANCASHIRE READER. 





[Our correspondent’s contention is so fully met in our leading 
columns that we need not repeat the argument here. We may 
ask him, however, whether he has ever heard of the proverb, 
“He that will not when he may.” Three months ago we do 
not doubt that if the Government had offered the six counties 
compromise to Sir Edward Carson he would have succeeded 
in inducing his supporters to accept it. The Government 
refused, however, even to consider this way out, and declared 
that the county poll and the time-limit must be regarded as 
the last word. What was the result? The Ulstermen most 
naturally did their very best to organize their friends in tke 
debatable land, and in the course of this organization obliga- 
tions were undertaken in regard to Donegal, Cavan, and 
Monaghan which now weigh heavily in the seale against a 
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six counties compromise. We Ce2ply regret this fact, but the 
fault is not ours. It rests upon the men who would not believe 
till too late that the Ulstermen are in earnest.—Ep. Spectator. } 





UNITED ITALY AND SEPARATIST IRELAND. 
(To Tue Eprror or tue “Srecraror.”] 

Sir, —At long last the “ Third Italy” seems awakening to 
the fact that Redmondite Home Rule is a menace not merely 
to British but to Italian unity. Her Foreign Minister, 
Di San Giuliano, has just been interpellated in Parliament as 
to his Government’s nomination of Siguur Nathan, ex-Syndic 
of Rome, as Italy’s “Commissario” at the San Francisco 
Exhibition—a nomination against which sixteen millions of 
North American Catholics have lodged a protest with the 
Cabinets of Rome and Washington, accompanied with the 
threat that they will “ boycott” the Exhibition unless Signor 
Nathan is recalled. That gentleman, a disciple, and, I believe, 
a kinsman, of Mazzini, is an ardent son of the “ Third Italy,” 
and as such is particeps criminis in the spoliation of the 
Holy See and in the “insults” levelled at its august head. 
Hence the “ protest” of the sixteen millions, and hence the 
threatened “boycott.” In reply, his Excellency, while 
defending and sustaining Signor Nathan’s nomination, 
admitted that the vast majority of the “protesters” were 
Irish Romanists, “i quali” (he added) “si sono sempre 
segnalati quando si é trattato di contrastare il diritto d'Italia 
alla sua unita” (who have always been conspicuously in 
evidence when the question turned on opposing Italy’s right 
to her unity). In truth, this last demonstration of what 
Redmondite Home Rule really amounts to, when “ Ireland a 
nation” is mistress of her own policy at home and abroad, 
conveys no surprise to all who remember her attitude towards 
the Italian “ Risorgimento,” when her denunciations of 
Mazzini and Garibaldi, of Victor Emmanuel and Cavour, 
exceeded in violence and in virulence those of any pro-Papal 
Power on the Continent, and when her volunteers in the 
Apostolic army were, if the fewest in number, the most 
formidable and the most effective on the stricken field. 
Italy, since her unity and independence, has been too actively 
absorbed in consolidation and development at home to follow 
very closely political movements abroad, and if she ever took 
any interest in Irish Home Rule it was only because it was 
associated with the name of Gladstone, the friend of her 
tisorgimento, and, presumably, the promoter of a cause not 
dissimilar to her own. Now, as her public men and her 
Press are beginning to realize, “Ireland a nation” portends 
for her a sympathizer and co-operator with all the powers that 
are pledged to her undoing—the said “nation” relying for 
present support and anticipated triumph on compatriots and 
co-religionaries such as the sixteen millions now clamouring 
for the recall of Signor Nathan as the “ Third Italy’s” repre- 
sentative at the San Francisco World’s Fair.—I am, Sir &c., 

Rome. Scoro-ITaLian, 





ULSTER’S PROTEST CIRCULATION FUND. 
{To tue Eprror or tus “Srecraron.”) 
S1r,—May we appeal to you on behalf of the above fund? 
We feel that the present crisis could not have occurred if the 
objections of Irish Unionists to Home Rule, and the questions 
at issue between them and the Irish Nationalists, were properly 
understood by the whole mass of the electorate in Great 
Britain. Asa means of dispelling ignorance on these points, 
the systematic circulation of the “ Protest” was urged from 
many quarters. The Committee of the Limavady Branch of 
the North Derry Women’s Unionist Association took up the 
work of distribution last April. Since then they have been 
able, through the generous support of friends of the project, 
tosend more than one hundred and fifty thousand copies to 
seventy-eight constituencies. We now appeal for help to enable 
us to send a supply to every division in Great Britain repre- 
sented by a supporter of Home Rule, and to those held by 
Unionists with a very small majority.—We are, Sir, &e., 
Er.eEN M'Causanp, President. 
Limavady Branch, L. Boyue, Hon. Secretary. 
North Derry Women's Unionist Association, 





WAGES AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 
(To rue Eptror ov rue “ Srecraror.”’] 

Sir,—For a month past the Westminster Gazette has opened 

its columns to an economic discussion of a subject which 








really underlies both our politics and our sociology. The 
consideration is, in brief, where does wealth go to? The 
contributories have relied chiefly on the figures of the official 
Wealth Census of Production, and at a time when, I regret to 
write it, statistics appear to be purposely manipulated, by at 
least two important financial weeklies, in order to “ boom” the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, it is very fair and honourable in 
the leading Government organ to allow both parties the run 
of its columns. We are all the beneficiaries of this series of 
letters. Mr. Chiozza Money on the one side, and Mr. Ellis 
Barker on the other, have done very much to throw light on 
the problem of wages and wealth. Of course 1 can only sum 
up the correspondence for your columns with the greatest 
brevity; but it goes to show that, while we are talking about 
a co-partnership of Labour with Capital, this co-partnership 
really exists already, and that we have reached a point where the 
distribution of wealth can no longer be regarded as inequitable. 
A correspondent is able apparently to show that some 
ninety-three per cent. of the net wealth produced here 
is paid to ninety-three per cent. of our population. By 
net wealth, of course, is meant the value which labour 
adds to the materials which have been entrusted to it 
The statistics of the building and contracting trades 
(Cd. 5,513) and the timber factories (Cd. 5,621) show up this 
co-partnership and its results, perhaps, as clearly as any 
others. In these two trades the employers advance materials 
of the value of fifty millions sterling to six hundred thousand 
workers, and the workers add forty-nine millions to the sale 
value of these materials. In other words, the six hundred 
thousand workers create by their labour wealth to the tune of 
slightly over thirty shillings per capita per week. Apparently 
in these great representative trades the employers lend fifty 
millions of materials, free of interest, and pay the workers 
nineteen shillings in the pound of the values they add to the 
materials. In view of these returns, the question of taxes 
becomes very interesting. It seems clear that if labour does 
get nineteen shillings in the pound of all wealth created, the 
tax gatherers, and, indeed, the entire parasitic classes (I do not 
use the word in any offensive sense), must be paid as to 
nineteen-twentieths of their salaries out of funds which have 
been diverted from labour's share of wealth. If this is so, Old 
Age Pensions, greatly though I approve their social and 
sociable resultant, National Insurance—all such loans and 
benevolences as these are merely the feeding of the dog with 
joints from its own tail. Both Mr. Money and Mr. Barker 
make it clear that it is to greater production rather than a 
better distribution that we must look for better social condi- 
tions; so that if the employers who, for example, lend the 
aforesaid fifty millions would equip their men with better 
machinery, there would then be larger profits for both men 
and masters to receive. I venture to think that, even though 
our demagogues may be deprived of platform platitudes, there 
is much in the above figures to attest modern progress. It 
could hardly have been said in any other country and at any 
other time that its working classes receive free raw materials 
and about nineteen shillings in the pound of whatever value 
they add to such materials. The Westminster Gazette letters 
started me to read once more a speech to which I was 
privileged to listen at Washington in 1894, a remarkable 
speech from a remarkable man, “ Big Tom Reed of Maine,” 
several times Speaker of the House. Mr. Reed said :— 

“TI confess to you this question of wages is to me the vital 
question. To insure our advance in civilization and in wealth, we 
must not only have wages as high as to-day, but constantly and 
steadily advancing. In my judgment, upon wages, and the con- 
sequent distribution of consumable wealth, there is based all our 
hope for the future and all the progress of our civilization. And 
the forward march of this nation is dependent on the progress of 
everyone. The fact that in this country all our workers have been 
getting higher wages than elsewhere is the reason why our market 
is the best in the world and why all the nations of the earth are 
trying to break in.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Moreton FREWEN, 
Brede Place. 





SITE VALUE. 
[To rue Epirorn or tus “Srecyatror.”) 
Siz,—I am probably quite as willing as “ H. B. B.,” in a recent 


issue, to criticize the present Government. But criticism 


should ut least be intelligent and well founded. “ H. B. B.’s” 
is of the exasperating kind which injures a good case and 
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almost justifies a Government in turning a deaf ear to 
criticism. His facts are that a cottage on which three years 
ago he spent £72 has been valued at £52 and its site at £8, and 
he states that if he sells at £175 (which he would want) he 
would have to pay “ Increment Tax on £123 and site value on 
£8.” Surely he knows that the valuation relates back to 1909, 
and that in arriving at the assessable site value on the 
occasion of a sale he will be entitled to have taken into account 
the expenditure of £72 incurred in 1911. If he sells for £175, 
this is what (in effect, though not by quite so simple a process) 
will happen :— 

Sale price on eee eee tee £175 0 0 

Cottage valuedat ... toe we £52 


Site valued at one eee eee 8 
Expenditure since 1909 as. oe %72—132 0 O 
5)13 0 O 


Increment Tax ... wm ne =e 


The £3 does not count, and for that reason, the original site 
value being small, the deduction of ten per cent. in respect of 
it is omitted. This calculation is on the basis most favourable 
to the Government, as it attributes the whole of the increase 
to the site. If “H. B. B.” is correct in stating that the 
cottage is now worth £173 (he says the site is only worth £2), 
the value as in 1909 was £101, not £52, and he should lodge an 
objection to the provisional valuation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
8 East Park Road, Blackburn. HENRY SCHOFIELD. 





A TAX ON POSTERS. 
[To rue Epiror or Tue “Spectator.” J 
Sin,—The suggestion in a recent issue for placing a tax 
on amusements reminds me of another lucrative source of 
income which is universal in France—i.e., a Stamp Duty on 
every kind of poster, big and little. As advertisement is 
presumably one of the most profitable forms of expenditure 
known to man, the tax strikes one as a highly suitable one.—1 
am, Sir, &c., C. M. H. 





HOW DROWNING ACCIDENTS HAPPEN. 
[To ruz Epitor oF tag “ Srectator.’’] 


Srr,—Reflecting last week on this subject in connexion with 
Sir Denis Anson’s death, you speculate on the possibility of 
eddies and undertow in the Thames. May I relate an experi- 
ence of my own? As ayouthI was one of a party bathing on 
the shore, and we swam a race to our empty boat anchored at 
a short distance out, well within our swimming powers. The 
sea was calm, but not quiie calm, and suddenly a little wave 
lopped into my mouth and I inhaled a little water. I was 
seized with a violent fit of choking and nausea; my limbs 
became faint and almost powerless; I could not utter a word, 
much less shout. As I was then quite a short distance, 
perbaps five yards, from the boat, I was just able to paddle 
to it and, by an almost expiring effort, to reach a hand up to 
the gunwale. Had the distance been fifteen yards instead of 
five I should certainly have fainted and gone under, in which 
case I might or might not have been fished out alive. None 
of the others saw what had happened, but they would no 
doubt soon have noticed my absence. I believe this sort of 
trifling accident may account for many deaths put down to 
cramp, undertow, and other causes. A thousand times a little 
wave may break into the mouth and get no further, but the 
next time a little water may be inhaled, just as in drinking a 
drop sometimes goes the wrong way; and I believe a very 
little is enough. Cold water and swimming make great 
demands for air, and a copious and uninterrupted supply is 
needed. The breathing is consequently rapid and strong, so 
that a little water may be taken well down, and until it is 
expelled the air-supply is almost stopped, while the effort to 
expel it is extremely exhausting. Sir Denis Anson appears 
to have cried out, in which case his death could not have been 
caused in this way, unless perhaps he succumbed to the 
supervening exhaustion. But as to the eddies, it seems tome 
that to draw a man down would take a stronger one than can 
be seen on the tidal Thames; and as to undertow, I own I am 
sceptical, and have doubts whether it is not a thing invented 
to explain just such accidents as these.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Scepricus. 








QUAKERISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(To rus Epiror or rus “Srectator.”)} 

Srr,—If the decadence of “ Quakerism in the United States” 
has no better illustration or proof than that given by “V. R” 
in his letter of June 20th, there is little need of apprehension 
or complaint. It requires very little effort to detect to whom 
“'V. R.” refers as the Quaker hotelkeeper, for he is so precious 
a memory to many who watched his clean and beautiful life 
and who still cherish association with him, even as paying 
guests at his hotel, as one of the great privileges of their 
life, that “ V. R.’s” deseription easily points him out. This 
Quaker hotelkeeper, because he was so loyal to his principles 
and so indifferent to some sources of worldly gain or 
patronage, was the object of considerable ridicule by men 
who thought a hotel should be a place of licence and not 
liberty. But this Quaker repelled some classes of patrons by 
his regard for the Sabbath and his limitations of amusement 
and recreation to that which was healthful and pure. Astonish- 
ing as it may be to some—and an easy refutation of “ V. R's” 
statement—the entire five months of the summer and fall, 
during which his hotel was open, brought so many guests 
that business was never bad, and his hotel was the envy of 
many of the finest summer resorts of the land on this account. 
Furthermore, he never advertised in newspapers or periodicals, 
Does this create the impression of a man who in other 
months than July and August would violate an ethical 
principle? I feel sure also that “ V. R.’s” quotation that this 
Quaker once replied that his business and his personal 
interests were not related cannot be verified. It is similar to 
other sneers made upon his religious character, which those 
who knew him best regarded as unfounded. Yet, while I 
assert that this Quaker hotelkeeper never in his “bad” 
months accepted guests prohibited in the best, I am perfectly 
willing to acknowledge that he did generally discriminate 
against Jews. Not always, for at times, after careful inquiry, 
he did welcome a few. But, as he told me himself, he had 
such an experience along this line as to make him exceedingly 
careful, and since his hotel was based upon lines quite out of 
that of the ordinary hostelry, away from the lines of general 
travel, so that no hardship was entailed by his refusal, he 
wisely regarded it as best to decline the applications of those 
who by religion, training, and custom were out of harmony 
with the great number who found in his hotel and its so- 
called limitations such a delight and benefit and charm that 
they returned to it annually as their summer home. Suffice 
it to say that this Quaker, who has now passed into the life to 
come, carried out a great moral experiment in hotel-keeping, 
never yielding one of his principles, though failure was pre- 
dicted, and resolutely declining some of the things regarded 
as necessary toa hotel, because of his religious convictions. 
In no way did he “exemplify the decadence of Quakerism or 
the incompatibility of freedom and democracy.” In bearing 
this testimony it is but proper I should state that I am not a 
Quaker, but a Presbyterian.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Pittsburgh, U.S.A. 8. J. Fisuer. 

[If our correspondent has drawn a true picture, his friend 
was evidently not the kind of Quaker who would denounce 
betting and all forms of gambling, but allow purveyors of 
racing “tips” to open an office in his hotel and share the 
profits with them. That is something to be thankful for, and 
may to some extent excuse his anti-Semitism.—Ep. Spectator. } 





A CORRECTION. 
[To tHe Eprror or tae “Srxcrator.”] 

Srr,—You do not seem to have noticed that the argument of 
the Church Times rests upon a misrepresentation of the 
statute 1 Edward VI., chap. i. This Act does not refer to 
parishioners as such, but orders “the blessed Sacrament” to 
be “ ministered unto the people within the Church of England 
and Ireland, and other the King’s dominions.” It prohibits 
the minister, “ without a lawful cause, to deny the same to 
any person that will devoutly and humbly desire it.” The 
persons entitled by statute to Communion must, therefore, be 
“within the Church” by baptism, and not excluded by any 
lawful cause—that is to say, by any offence for which the 
Ecclesiastical Courts would decree excommunication.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. Prescorr Upron. 


Church Association, 13-14 Buckingham Street, Strand. 
[We cannot alter our decision not to continue this 
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ee 
correspondence, but as the above letter professes to correct a 
misstatement as to the statute we publish it.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE IRISH “AFTER.” 
{To tux Epiror oF THE “ Srectator.”"} 

Srn,—Not for the first time our good friend Mr. Punch has 
fallen into a vulgar error among Englishmen with regard to the 
use of the word “after ” by Irishmen. Mr. Armour this week 
makes an Irishman say: “ Well, Patsy, are ye afther building 
an addition to yer house ?””—when it is obvious from the 
drawing that the house is only in course of construction, 
being about to be built. When an Irishman says that he is 
“after building a house” he means that he has built it; in 
other words, he is in that condition of mind and estate that 
arises after having just completed the building. You wiil 
never hear an Irishman say that he is after killing you, for you 
will be dead when he says it. I noticed this form of speech almost 
jmmediately on my first visit to that most delightful land for 
holidays. Our boatman being very drunk, we were told by way of 
excuse that he was “after seeing afriend off to America.” On 
observing that his friend stood a good chance of departing with- 
out his benedictions, our informant replied : “ Oh, but his friend 
js gone. This man is after seeing him off.” Then the true 
meaning of the words dawned upon me. Until that moment 
I had been under a complete misconception of the meaning of 
the expression “I am after” used by Irishmen, having been 
led by Saxon writers to give it a future instead of a past 
meaning. The phrase is typically Trish, as denoting the con- 
dition of enjoyment or otherwise of an event that has just 
happened, such as “I am after being married” (the honey- 
moon), “I am after having a fight” (the black eye). Perhaps 
this dwelling on the immediate past is characteristic of the 
race. The Englishman bas no such expression, but passes on 
at once to the next job, only referring to the past as 
past. Occasionally an Irishman says that he will be after 
doing something when the thing is not done, but here he is 
referring in anticipation to the experience of that after con- 
dition above indicated. He never says that he is after doing 
a thing when he has not done it. “George Birmingham,” 
in his inimitable stories, naturally uses the expression correctly. 
The Englishman's main idea of Irish local colour, both on the 
stage and in literature, seems to be to drag in this word “after” 
and to misuse it ina ridiculous way. The fact is that the 
Irishman is not so Irish as we think him to be. When he says 
that he is after he does not mean that he is before—I am, 
Sir, &e., ARTHUR NORMAN. 

Westminster. 

[Curiously enough, our correspondent omits to note that the 
expression, “he’s after doing—something or other,” meaning 
he is about to do it, is quite common in certaia districts of 
England, e.g., Essex.— Ep. Spectator. } 





AN ANCIENT PARALLEL TO THE “ MILITANTS.” 
[To rug Epitor oy tus “ Spectator.” 

Sir,—The following passage from the Decline and Fall may 

perhaps be of interest as affording a kind of parallel to the 

activities of the militant suffragettes. It relates to the 

Donatists, the fanatical sect who prepared the ruin of 

Christianity in North Africa :— 

“The rage of the Donatists was inflamed by a frenzy of a very 
extraordinary kind, and which, if it really prevailed among them 
in so extravagant a degree, cannot surely be paralleled in any 
country or any age. Many of these fanatics were possessed with 
the horror of life and the desire of martyrdom. . . . Sometimes 
they rudely disturbed the festivals, and profaned the Temples of 
Paganism, with the design of exciting the most jealous of the 
idolaters to revenye the insulted honour of their gods. They 
sometimes forced their way into the Courts of Justice and com- 
pelled the affrighted Judge to give orders for their immediate 
execution, They frequently stopped travellers on the public 
highways, and obliged them to inflict the stroke of martyrdom, 
by the promise of a reward if they consented, and by the threat 
of instant death if they refused to grant so very singular a 
favour,” 





Verily there is no new thing under the sun. The Donatists, 
however, seem to have been favourably distinguished from 
the “ militants” by the fact that they preferred to disturb 
and pollute pagan festivals and temples.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Roecliffe Vicarage, G. MILNER. 
Boroxghbridge, York, 





MARY ASTERISK. 
[To tue Epiror ov Tue “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—On p. 50 of your last issue I read: “It is certainly an 
open question whether the highly taught woman of to-day is 
as charming as was her grandmother.” Iam afraid I do not 
catch the writer's meaning, and I am hoping you will kindly 
make it clearer. Mary Asterisk is undoubtedly one of the 
highly taught women of to-day. She has just taken a First 
in the Classical Tripos. So did her mother before her. So 
did that mother’s mother before her, in the early days of 
Girton and Newnham. Mary Asterisk and her mother ana 
grandmother are all charming, more or less. It is true that 
her grandmother is the most so of the three, but this is more 
likely to be a result of the wisdom and sympathy which life 
and sorrow bring than of any other cause. It certainly can 
have no possible connexion with height or otherwise of teach- 
ing, as all three women have had exactly the same kind of 
training, with exactly the same kind of result. Mary Asterisk’s 
grandmother was contemporary with Miss Jane Harrison, 
Mrs. Alfred Marshall, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mrs. H. G. 
Woods, Mrs. Meynell, Mrs. Edward Garnett, &c., &c., whose 
living contemporaries would not be at all surprised to hear 
them spoken of as “charming,” but would be dumb with 
astonishment at reading your writer's suggestion that they 
were not “ highly taught ”!—I am, Sir, &., 


AN ANTIQUE. 





TWO SOMERSET SUPERSTITIONS. 
[To tue Epiton ov tus “ Srectaror,”] 

Str,—Two superstitions related to me in a letter received 
from my native county of Somerset are quite new to me. I 
should be interested to know whether others of your readers 
My brother was walking through a 
field in which two labourers were at work when the cuckoo 
uttered his call from a neighbouring elm. Instantly the two 
men threw down their tools and ran as though for their lives. 
Inquiring as to the reason, he was told that they ran “for 
luck,” as one should always do on first hearing the cuckoo. 
Two old men happened to be working together in the garden, 
and were duly “drawn” “Well, John, did 
you run when you first heard the cuckoo this year?” “No, 
Zur, I casn't zay as Oi did; you zee, tidn’ no good ‘less you do 
run so fast as ever you'm able, and there I couldn't do that cos 
of my rheumatiz. But my missus, she be purty flippant on 
‘er veet, an’ she did run.” The other old fellow seemed 
unaware of the custom. A heated argument then ensued 
between them as to where the cuckoo came from, John 
asserting that it was from India, and the other that it was 
from “Chinee.” The former clinched the argument by 
saying that his son, “ wot be a sojer in India,” had seen him 
there, and this being unanswerable, his companion, deter- 
mined not to be outshone, remarked: “If ’ee do want good 
luck, I'll tell ’ee how to get it, same as Ido. On the first day 
of the month, first thing when I do wake up I do zay 
‘Rabbuts.’ If you do do that you’m sure to have good luck, 
ony you mus’ mind and zay it avore you dothink o’ anythin’ 
What can be the connexion between “rabbits ” and 
L. H. Barnarp., 


have come across them. 


on the subject. 


else ?” 
good luck ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Kokanee, B.C. 





TWO BIRD STORIES. 
[To tus Eprror or tHe “ Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,—One man’s misfortune is frequently another man’s 
opportunity, but it is, I think, somewhat unusual for a bird 
to profit by the calamity of a cat. This took place in an out- 
of-the-way village in Dorset, and was told to me the other day. 
Two Tom cats met ina garden. They could not agree upon 
some nice point of honour, and, having decided to fight it out, 
selected a polyanthus primrose bed as their battlefield. The 
following morning tbe primroses were dishevelled, and snowy 
locks, belonging to one of the combatants, were strewn in 
handfuls on the ground. A sparrow with a nest to build 
here saw her opportunity, collected a quantity of fur, and 
furnished her one-roomed house with the hair of her family’s 
hereditary foe. 

In connexion with this same house I was told this story ofa 
It is a place where birds of all descriptions are always 
During the 


robin. 
fed and welcomed and encouraged to be tame. 
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cold snap, which was all we had that could be dignified by the 


name of winter, a robin came every night for a week and 
roosted in a basket on an upper shelf in the scullery. As 
soon as the door was opened in the morning it flew out, but 
until the weather became more genial it returned regularly 
every night.—I am, Sir, &c., ev. & 





CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 
[To tux Epiror of tus “Srecrator.”’} 


Srr,—As Chairman of the body which is the local education 
authority for London, and which is concerned with the welfare of 
some seven hundred and fifty thousand children, I am writing to 
you to enlist your sympathy in a cause which must appeal 
strongly to the citizens of London at this time of year. 

I need not remind your readers how the London County Council 
is carrying on day by day great work for the children of London 
through its system of education, not only training their characters 
and minds, but also caring for their physical well-being by means 
of physical exercises, organized games, playground classes, school 
journeys, open-air schools, and medical supervision. I need not 
recall to them what opportunities for healthy recreation are pro- 
vided for the children in the parks and open spaces that the 
Council controls. 

In spite, however, of all that the Council can do, the fact 
remains that, when holiday time comes round, the children 
naturally crave for a change from their ordinary surroundings, 
and there are many who look with envying eyes on their more 
fortunate neighbours who are able to go away into country air 
and country scenes, where they can roam in fields and woods, and 
see with their own eyes the wonders of flower and bird and 
butterfly. 

Would it not be a good plan for everyone who takes his or her 
own child away for a holiday, or goes for a holiday alone, to send 
a contribution to the Children’s Country Holidays Fund at the 
same time ? The amount could be such as would suit all pockets, for 
10s. gives a fortnight’s holiday to one child, and four half-crowns 
would therefore provide the fortnight, while a £5 note would give ten 
whole fortnights to lucky little people. Those who did this would, 
I have no doubt, double the enjoyment of their own holiday by 
giving joy to another. 

I understand that this year money is not coming in to the 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund so well as in previous years, 
and the Society is at present nearly £1,000 short of subscriptions. 
I earnestly hope that all who are able to spare something towards 
brightening the holiday time of our London children will send a 
contribution at once to the Treasurer, the Earl of Arran, 18 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.—I am, Sir, &c., 

PEEL, 
Chairman of the London County Council. 


Chairman’s Room, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 





THE BOYS’ BRIGADE SEASIDE CAMPS. 
[To Tae Epiror or THE ‘‘Srrctator.’’} 


Sir,—To take twenty thousand boys away to camp every year 
without mishap and with great benefit to the boys is no small 
achievement, and is worthy of generous support. Such is the 
record of the Boys’ Brigade—the pioneer of the boys’ organizations 
—which from its inception thirty-one years ago has provided nearly 
half a million such holidays for the boys in its ranks. 

The Camps provide an ideal holiday for the boys. To leave the 
dull surroundings of work in factory and shop for one glorious 
week by the sea, living a healthy life in the open air, with plenty 
of good wholesome food, and the touch of adventure suggested by 
life under canvas—such things recall to boys who have experienced 
them a multitude of happy memories, and awake in many more 
who have not done so the eager anticipation of joys to come. 

But the Camps are more than a holiday. They form the climax 
of the year’s training. All through the winter the boys are trained 
in military and physical drill, and taught habits of discipline, 
patriotism, and self-respect; but the best opportunity of all for 
character building, and of cultivating the grit, resourcefulness, 
and manliness of the boys, is provided by the week’s training 
under canvas. 

The Camps are run with such strict economy as is consistent 
with efficiency and the well-being of the boys. Over half of the 
cost of 15s. is met by the savings of the boys themselves; but the 
full cost is beyond their means, and to supplement their pay- 
ments a special Camp Fund has been instituted from which grants 
are made to the Camps of the London district. £1 used in this 
way will enable three boys to attend; £10, thirty boys; while 
£100 will bring this splendid holiday within reach of no fewer 
than three hundred boys. We shall be grateful if your readers, 
who doubtless just now are thinking of their own holidays, will 
help as many boys as possible to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity which the Camps provide. 

Contributions of any amount will be gratefully received by the 
Hon. Treasurer, the Boys’ Brigade, 34 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Cheques should be crossed “ Union of London and Smiths Bank.” 
—We are, Sir, &c., 


E. R. Fremantie (Admiral). 

J. Taytor Suiru (Bishop). 

Joun M. Moopy (Major-General), Chairman. 
Autrrep Fowr..i Buxron, Hon. Treasurer, 
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WHAT MY ISAIAH SAITH. 


Is thy soul strange with waiting—wonder-wild P 
Behold—a mighty Mother is with child. 

E’en now her babe doti leap within the womb— 
The time of her delivery is at hand. 


In that near day— 

Say—who shall stand P 

Shall Fears ? 

Shall Tears ? 

Will Grief be there, and its sad sister, Gloom ? 
Nay—for these are they 

Who, from that great glad hour, will flee away. 


“ Rejoice! rejoice!” O Brother Mine—“ rejoice! 
Lift up thy voice !"— 

There yet shall come to thee new strength for strife; 
And, into thine own life 

A larger life. 


* Rejoice! rejoice!” 

Again, I say—“ rejoice!” 

Feel thy frail self wax strong— 

For, Sorrow shall bring forth! lo! she shall bear 
To thee an offepring, fair— 

That one for whom thy world hath waited long— 
And, men shall call it by the name of Song. 


E. T. Ssnprorp, 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letiers to the 
Ediior,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and imporlance > warrant 


publication, 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN.* 


Tue late Mr. Fisher Browne fought as a boy of eighteen in the 
Army of the North, and spent the rest of his life in literary 
| pursuits, becoming the founder and editor of the well-known 
Chicago paper, the Dial. He compiled the present work, which 
was first published in 1886, from conversations with Lincoln's 
friends, and from the vast literature on the subject to be found 
in books, newspapers, and magazines. It is, as he calls it, an 
“anecdotal Life of Lincoln ”—not a history of the war, or a 
serious biographical study, but a collection of the testimonies 
and reminiscences of the President’s personal friends. Such 
a work has great historical value, for its materials “ can never 
be replaced, nor can they ever be very much extended.” It is 
good to know what his village contemporaries, his brother- 
lawyers, his political colleagues, and the host that knew him 
only as President, thought of a man whose mystery is his very 
simplicity. 

The world is still waiting for the true Life of one who was 
probably the greatest product of the Anglo-Saxon race in the 
last century. The time is coming near when we can judge 
him fairly. The part he played in the crisis of his country 
was so immense that the early Lives were not unnaturally 
of the “spread-eagle” type. Then, as time passed, and the 
literary genius of his countrymen fell in love with subtleties, 
there seemed less inclination to consider a mind and character 
which were essentially broad and simple. Now that the 
echoes of controversies are dying away, and at the same time 
nationalism is reviving in American letters, we may hope that 
the right biographer will arise. He must tell the tale as a 
drama, for Lincoln’s career has the splendour of some great 
movement of Nature. Like Cromwell, he does not make it; 
it is made for him, and he only accepts the guidance of 
Providence. Backwoods-boy, rail-splitter, storekeeper, country 
lawyer, politician, President—the stages come so naturally 





Rocrer 8. Peacock, London Secretary. 
The Boys’ Brigade Ofice, 34 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


*The Everyday Life of Abraham Lincoln, By Francis Fisher Browne. 
Loudon: Johu Murray. [%s. net. | 
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that one forgets the human effort. The gods seem to be 
reparing the one man for the appointed hour. Like 
S andl again, he is haunted by a sense of fate. He feels that 
be will not long survive the war, and on the day of his death 
he has premonitions which in the Middle Ages would have been 
woven into some great legend. The “waft of death” goes 
out against him; he is spared to finish his work, and with its 
close be istaken. Contemporary observers in Europe thought 
this queer, ungainly man a singular type of a conqueror, but 
in the essentials of romance the figure of Lincoln has few 
competitors. 

His appearance was a true index to his nature. One 
observer applied to it Browning’s phrase, “Three parts 
gublime to one grotesque”; another called the face “ half 
Roman and half Indian.” His lank, loose figure was 
immensely powerful, a frame for the backwoods rather than 
the office chair. Ill-fitting black clothes covered it, for he had 
no vanity ; and in his legal days he used to go on circuit accom- 
panied by an old cotton umbrella tied up with twine. He was 
without self-consciousness or any artificiality whatever, and 
his kindly wrinkled face was the same to all men. His speech 
was homely and shrewd, his charity limitless, and his truthful- 
ness absolute. Weare reminded yet again of Cromwell by his 
terrible struggles with melancholia. The story of his early 
love affair shows how far he was from rustic insensibility, 
His nerves were tensely strung, and behind all his humour lay 
a background of sombre thought, where conventional values 
did not rule, and the only light was duty. Someone described 
him as “a plain, homely, sad, weary-looking man, to whom 
one’s heart warmed involuntarily because he seemed at once 
miserable and kind.” Such a one could have little selfish 
ambition. He seized the opportunity when it came, but he 
was the opposite of the burly arriviste. He once told a friend 
that he never felt his unworthiness so much as when in the 
presence of a hotel waiter. Before be went to the White 
House he made arrangements to go back and resume his 
work as a country lawyer, and all through the weary days of 
office he looked forward to this as his happy consummation. 
Vanity is the first thing that a man must purge himself of in 
a crisis, but Lincoln's modest soul needed no purging. 

The greatness of Lincoln as President Jay in his clear 
perception of one essential truth—that in the interests of 
posterity the Union must be maintained. Amid a throng of 
distracting side questions he never lost sight of the main 
issue. It takes a very real intellectual greatness to stake 
everything upon an abstract truth. The tenderest-hearted of 
men had to wage a bloody and relentless war. The least 
dogmatic of statesmen had to hold fast by one dogma, and 
shut his eyes to difficulties. “It’s no use,” as he once said, 
“to be always looking up those hard spots.” His friends were 
scarcely less troublesome than his foes. He had a critical 
Congress and many difficult colleagues in his Cabinet; he was 
overwhelmed with advice and reproaches from men whom he 
respected; he had to keep his faith in himself when many 
distrusted him, and when the logic of facts seemed to justify 
such distrust. Sometimes he would plead for a little respite 
from criticism, telling his candid friends that if Blondin 
were carrying all their wealth over Niagara on a tight-rope 
they would not shout him advice, but would hold their breath 
till he was well over. But his ordinary attitude towards his 
critics was, to use his homely illustration, that of the big 
fellow whose little wife was allowed to beat him over the 
head. “It don’t hurt me, and it does her a power of good.” 
He understood the meaning of leadership in a democracy :— 

“Once, when a Senator was urging on him a certain course 
which the President was not disposed to pursue, the Senator said : 
*You say you are the people’s attorney. Now, you will admit that 
this course would be most popular.’ ‘But lam not going to let 
my client manage the case against my judgment,’ Lincoin replied 
quickly, ‘As long as I am attorney for the people I shall manage 
the case to the best of my ability. They will have a chance to 
put me out by and by if my management is not satisfactory.’” 

He was a man without physical fear, but his moral courage 

so far transcended that of ordinary humanity that one looks 

curiously for some explanation. Partly it was based upon his 
singular clearness and strength of intellect, for it is arguable 
that not only the political but the military problems were 
seen by him in a truer light than by his colleagues. A clear 
vision gives asingle heart. But intellect alone never gave such 

courage. He had the moral fervour which comes from a 

great simplicity of self and a great love of his people. He 





felt himself dedicated, and he would not fail in his trust 
“I expect to maintain this contest until successful, or till” 
I die, or am conquered, or my term expires, or Congress or 
the country forsake me.” 

Mr. Kipling’s “If—” was written about another great 
American, George Washington, but it is equally applicable to 
Lincoln. He could trust himself when all men doubted him, 
and yet make allowance for their doubting. He could 

“meet with Triumph or Disaster 

And treat those two impostors just the same.” 
Above all, he did not “look too good, nor talk too wise.” The 
author of the most exalted speeches in English oratory since 
Burke transacted the ordinary business of life in language 
of a homespun simplicity. His humour at once endeared 
him to his people, and allowed him to “keep the common 
touch” in the terrible mysteries of high policy and war. 
It refreshed him to put a diffieulty into homely idioms 
and illustrate it with a country tale. Mr. Fisher Browne's 
book is full of specimens of Lincoln’s humour. Some 
of the best phrases strayed into public documents and 
became household words—like the proverb about “swapping 
horses while crossing the stream,” and that about “Uncle 
Sam’s web feet making tracks whenever the ground was a 
little damp.” He could soften acerbities and difficulties and 
deflate melodrama with a little sagacious comedy, as when 
he asked a scandal-monger to find out Grant’s brand of 
whisky that he might send a cask to his other generals. A 
visitor once inquired of him the strength of the Southern Army. 
“Twelve hundred thousand, according to the best authority,” 
he replied. “Not a doubt of it,” he went on, as his inter- 
rogator looked aghast. “All of our generals, when they get 
whipped, say the enemy outnumbered them by three to one, 
and I must believe them. We have four hundred thousand 
men in the field, and three times four makes twelve.” He had 
always an illustration ready, either 4 Western anecdote or a 
Bible parallel, and their appositeness was as remarkable as 
their drollery. Here is an instance both of this habit of speech 
and of his magnanimity :— 

“Tt was once represented to him that a recent appointee to an 
important office had been bitterly opposed to him politically, 
‘I suppose,’ said he, ‘the Judge did behave pretty ugly; but 
that wouldn’t make him any less fit for this place, and 1 have 
a Scriptural authority for appointing him. You recollect that 
while the Lord on Mount Sinai was getting out a commission 
for Aaron, that same Aaron was at the foot of the mountain 
making a false god, a golden calf, for the people to worship; yet 
Aaron got his commission, you know.’” 





A DEFENCE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 


Tus book will be a frequent resort for controversialists, but it 
is not itself a controversial work. Dr. Wickham Legg does 
not fail to indicate, in vigorous and often amusing asides, his 
own sympathies in controverted questions, but he is no party 
man, and his book is no party pamphlet. He has applied to 
the period from the restoration of Charles LI. to the reign of 
William 1V. the same exact and scholarly methods of investi- 
gation which have made him our highest English authority 
on certain aspects of the history of the Mediaeval Church. 
He takes as his text a paragraph from Mark Pattison’s 
Essays and Reviews, in which Pattison describes the first 
years of the eighteenth century as a time “of decay of 
religion, licentiousness of morals, public corruption, profane- 
ness of language . . . an age destitute of depth or earnestness, 
an age whose poetry was without romance, whose philosophy 
was without insight, and whose public men were without 
character, an age of ‘light without love,’ whose ‘very merits 
were of the earth, earthy.’” 

Since Mark Pattison’s essays were published in a collected 
form in 1860 we bave learned to understand better the 
eighteenth century, and we have also learned that nothing is 
more difficult than to form a correct estimate of the moral 
life of any time or people. The prophet Elijah made a gross 
miscalculation in his own time, and it is not any easier a task 
to form a true judgment upon the past. We bave also learned 
since 1860 that it is possible to take too optimistic a view of 
progress, that, in Dr. Legg’s words, “ human opinion is likea 
huge pendulum, which swings slowly backwards and forwards, 








* English Church Life from the Restoration to the Tractarian Movement, Con- 
sidered in Some of its Neglected or Forgotten Features, By J. Wickham Legg, 
Loudon: Leagmans and Co, (12s, Gd not.) 
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but never continues in one stay.” He illustrates his point by 
a sentence from Huxley’s “ Science and Culture ”—* Womenof 
repute do not gamble, and talk modelled upon Dean Swift's 
Art of Pulite Conversation would be tolerated in no decent 
kitchen "—and adds that Mr. Huxley would not have written 
this sentence if be had lived into the twentieth century. We 
ave not sure that Dr. Wickham Legg does not himself 
occasionally fall into the error of Elijah, or, at least, that 
he is quite fair to the merits which his successors will dis- 
cover in their investigations into the history of this second 
Georgian era; but his book is neither current controversy nor 
enrrent politics. It is a defence of the eighteenth century 
from the imputation of irreligion. 

Dr. Legg does not rely upon the recorded impressions of 
contemporaries. He quotes some of them only to show their 
weakness as evidence. ‘“ Montesquieu has been claimed as a 
witness for the entire disappearance of religion, but it must 
be remembered that when in England he associated only with 
politicians.” We agree that he is justified in the doubt 
whether Montesquieu had “a deep ora thorough acquaintance 
with the opinions of the great majority of Englishmen” ; but 
we should go further than Dr. Legg in this direction, and 
should also hesitate to condemn Archbishop Gilbert on the 
evidence of the vain and censorious Mrs. Montagu that “ he 
feeds more like a pig of Epicurus than the head of a Christian 
Church,” or to accept Lord Hervey’s opinion on Bishop 
Burnet’s accuracy in preference to that of Professor Firth or 
Dr. Airy. The evidence upon which Dr. Legg relies, and 
which he is the first student to explore, is to be found in the 
actual records of English Church life. Diaries, memoirs, and 
letters, of which he has a very wide knowledge, are used 
with admirable effect, but more often for the facts of which 
they make incidental mention than for the opinions they 
express. 

Dr. Legg gives evidence for the weekly celebration of the 
Communion in the eighteenth century and some very interest- 
ing figures about the numbers of communicants, and he 
prints tables showing the frequency of daily services in London 
and Westminster at various dates between 1692 and 1824. 
Daily serviees were almost universal up to 1746, but in 1824 
we find both morning and evening prayer only in St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, St. Sepulchre’s, and St. 
James’s, Westminster. There was morning service in 
St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, St. Giles-in-the-Fields, St. George's, 
Hanover Square, and St. James’s, Clerkenwell, and evening 
service in St. Antholin’s, Watling Street, but neither matins 
nor evensong in any others of the ninety London 
ehurches enumerated in Dr. Legg’s list. The absence of 
daily service seems, therefore, to be a characteristic of the 
early nineteenth century rather than of the eighteenth, 
and these statistics suggest the necessity of a revision of 
many statements in text-books of Church history. Dr. Legg 
also gives much new information about the furniture and 
@ecoration of churches in the eighteenth century, manners 
and customs in church, the observance of church seasons, and 
the rise of Societies in the Church. It is interesting to notice 
that an increased insistence on Sabbath-keeping synchronizes 
with the decrease of the daily services. ‘ Until towards the 
end of the eighteenth century,” says Dr. Legg, “Church 
people kept Sunday in two ways: one set allowing relaxation 
and amusements after attendance at church, the other for- 
bidding all amusements, limiting reading to the Bible, 
or theological books, and making the day gloomy. Towards 
1800 this latter party got a complete upper hand, and their 
domination lasted to the end of our period and beyond.” Two 
ef Dr. Legg’s chapters deal with topics of current contro- 
versy—eighteenth-century opinions on the meaning of the 
Ornaments rubric, the vestments actually worn, and the 
question of the apostolical succession and constitution of 
the Church. Even here, although Dr. Legg’s sympathies are 
clearly indicated, he never forgets that he is writing a 
history, not a pamphlet, and the facts he brings to light 
deserve the attention of readers of varying opinions. In 
treating of vestments he expresses the opinion that “it 
seems very dubious if it can be proved that there are in the 
Church any such things as Eucharistic Vestments,” and that 
“the most that may be allowed is that both West and East 
prescribe some sort of garment of better material than that 
in common wear, and enveloping the whole body of the 
Officiant, as an outer or over vestment ’—a view that would 





ai. 
have delighted Bishop Stubbs. Dr. Wickham Legg hag 
written a learned and fascinating book which is q most 
valuable contribution to an important aspect of eighteenth. 
century history. 





THE RIDDLE OF THE DOWNS.* 

ALL roads which have been trodden by the feet of men and 
horses become in time impregnated and sanctified by the 
thoughts of those who have been wayfarers upon them 
Roads are, in fact, to most of us in some inexplicable way 
storehouses of emotion. They seem to hold spiritual echoes 
of the patience of the laden man who has plodded, conscious 
of every foot of their length, of the pride of happiness of 
those who have passed along them “jolif and light,” or of 
those to whom they have been the gates into an unknown 
country. But if we are conscious of the aura left by 
travellers whom we can know in a thousand more definite 
ways—a Morland picture of a carrier’s cart, a woodcut of an 
Elizabethan horse litter, an illumination of a Merovingian 
King drawn by his brindled oxen—if we are affected by the 
thought of these, how much more strongly shall we feel 
the influence of a past time when we tread one of the 
“green roads” worn by the feet of those who walked in 
the dawn of the world. 

Of the men of the new Stone Age sometime inhabitants 
of this island we can know little save what the downs 
tell us. They crowned the chalk hills with their camps 
or their tumuli—we find their bones buried much as were 
those of Achilles outside Troy Town—they scored the hills 
with their lynchetts, or, most curious of all, raised their 
sun temples, orientated to correspond to the flower year, or 
later to the solstitial year. There is something pathetic 
in such remains. We feel in regard to camp and barrow 
as we feel in regard to the toys of children who have 
grown up and died long ago, and of whom we perhaps know 
nothing save that they played with a little Georgian doll’s- 
house. It is in vain to say that, as far as we can judge, Neo- 
lithic men must have been very like modern Kaflirs, living in 
huddled kraals, like them wearing trails from one kraal to 
another, and probably living in a perpetual state of dirty and 
sordid warfare, without arts or intelligence. There remains 
always the fact that the Stone Age man with infinite labour 
“built him fanes of fruitless prayer ’”—Stonehenge or the 
endless avenues of Carnac—and was capable of such grand 
conceptions as Maiden Castle and the other great earth 
citadels which guard the chalk downs upon which he 
lived. 

Mr. Hippisley Cox, the author of the book before us, con- 
ceives of Neolithic man as much more civilized than has 
hitherto been supposed. He believes that his roads were no 
mere paths from kraal to kraal, or his camps mere local 
stockades :— 

“The accepted explanation that the earthworks were tribal 
strongholds used for local purposes only, appears to me impossible 
to maintain after examining a map of the watersheds, These hil!l 
forts are obviously arranged systematically along the watersheds, 
and there is much evidence to prove that they were connected 
together by a fully developed system of travel-ways. In the 
south of England the common meeting place of these hill roads 
was Avebury, where the greatest prehistoric monuments in Europe 
are still to be seen. It is not unreasonable to suppose that this 
central gathering ground was the seat of government, and thet 
its authority extended as far as the roads that radiate from it 
and the earthworks that protect them. The evidence, though 
mostly exclusive, points to the Stone Age as the period when the 
hill forts were built, and if the ridge roads can be attributed to 
the same time it follows that a civilization existed in this country 
long before the Celtic invasians. To what stage that civilization 
had attained it is difficult to realize, but the harbours connected 
with the ridge roads suggest that there was much trade over the 
seas, and the Stone Circles at Avebury, Stonehenge, Knowlton, and 
Roliright are proof that astronomy had advanced beyond the 
limits of savage outlook. It is indeed not impossible that the men 
of the Bronze Age destroyed a civilization more fully developed 
than their own.” 

The greater part of the present volume consists in an 
account of the tumuli and camps of the South of England, 
each camp, the author holds, being a day’s journey from the 
last, and the tumuli, which must, as he points out, have shown 
white before the turf covered them, frequently being put in 
conspicuous positions as pointers or landmarks. Sometimes 
the lay reader will grow impatient at Mr. Hippisley Cox's 
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xeticence concerning the camps, of which he often treats with 
the statistical brevity of a guide-book, but if the reader perse- 

, vere he will every now and again be rewarded by some little 
picture or phrase which stands out refreshingly from the 
surrounding austerities concerning the heights of banks or 
the exact number of acres enclosed by them. Speaking 
of how it is possible to trace the green roads, for example, 
the author says :— 

“Their turf from long trampling is finer and darker in colour 
than the surrounding land. In their close soil innumerable 
daisies turn the old trackways white during early summer, while 
here and there long lines of thistles mark the journeys of many 
pack-horses.” 

The following account of Warbarrow gives a terribly simple 
vision of the history of man’s cruelty :— 

“A primary interment of the Stone Age was found in the centre 
of the barrow. This mound appears to have been subsequently 
used as an execution ground in the Romano-British period, for 
nineteen skeletons were found superficially buried, some with 
their heads off, some with their feet.” 

The general impression which Mr. Hippisley Cox’s book 
leaves upon the reader is, however, tantalizing. Delightful as 
it is, we feel that perhaps the author knows more of the riddle 
of the downs than he will tell us—“I could an I would.” Or 
is it that the barrows themselves—“ Poor, poor, dumb mouths ” 
—cannot disburden themselves of their secrets ? 





A GOSPEL OF ART.* 

In his preface the author of the book before us says that he 
has “ tried to develop a complete theory of visual art.” This 
is, of course, a discouraging statement, for it has been made 
so often before, and with so very little lasting result, that on 
meeting it again we are inclined merely to sigh and pass on. 
But if we make allowances for the attitude of self-satisfaction 
and complacency which seems generally to overtake writers 
on aesthetics, who, by the nature of the case, are bound to 
start from the assumption that their own intuitions and 
personal tastes must be right, we shall find that Mr. Bell’s 
book is quite worth reading. On such a subject we must be 
content to accept the author's point of view for the time, 
and see whither he will lead us. 

The root of Mr. Bell’s argument is that a true work of art 
produces in us aesthetic eestasy and emotion, and by doing so 
awakens and stimulates the spiritual side of our nature. The 
writer proceeds to inquire what it is in plastic art that causes 
this emotion, and weare told that the all-essential is significant 
form. “ When I speak of significant form, I mean a combina- 
tion of lines, or of lines and colours, that moves me 
aesthetically.” The combination need have no reference to 
Nature, but may be a creation of the artist, such as the lines 
of a vase. At the same time, the artist may be moved to 
create significant form by something seen. The whole 
point of the argument is that the aesthetic emotions 
are not stirred by the imitation of natural objects, 
but by the creation of formal design out of these objects. 
It might be argued that if aesthetic emotion comes solely 
from created form, and has no connexion with reality what- 
ever, the logical conclusion is that of Cubism in its extreme 
developments, which end in being linear patterns and nothing 
more. Thus painting would become analogous to pure instru- 
mental music, which undoubtedly stirs the profoundest 
emotions by means unconnected with matters of fact. To 
prevent his argument drifting into this backwater of arabesque, 
Mr. Bell sets up another theory, which is that significant form 
Js really a quintessence of reality, giving us not the appear- 
ance of the thing, but “the thing in itself,” this result being 
achieved by creative, and not by representative, art. Mr. Bell 
claims that his theory explains all art, and that there is no 
difference bet ween primitiveand developed, ancient and modern, 
barbarous and civilized art. It is only a question of how far 
aesthetic emotion is stirred by significant form. At the same 
time, primitive art is ata great advantage, because its energies 
are not diverted from creation by a favility of imitation. In 
primitive art, whether Byzantine, Asian, or Central American, 
“in every case we observe three common characteristics— 
absence of representation, absence of technical swagger, 
sublimely impressive form.” 

From the standard here set up it follows that “bad 


drawing” in the ordinary sense does not exist. Mr. Bell puts 
his case thus :— 

“ When I say that drawing is bad, I mean that I am not moved 
by the contours of the forms that make up the work of art. The 
causes of bad drawing and bad design I believe to be similar. A 
form is badly drawn when it does not correspond with a part of 
an emotional conception. The shape of every form in a work of 
art should be imposed on the artist by his inspiration. The hand 
of the artist, I believe, must be guided by the necessity of 
expressing something he has felt not only intensely but definitely. 
The artist must know what he is about, and what he is about 
must be, if I am right, the translation into material form of some- 
thing that he felt ina spasm of ecstasy. ‘Therefore, shapes that 
merely fill gaps will be ill-drawn. Forms that are not dictated by 
any emotional necessity, forms that state facts, forms that are the 
consequences of a theory of draughtsmanship, imitations of 
natural objects, or of the forms of other works of art, forms that 
exist morely to fill spaces—padding in fact—all these are worth- 
less. Good drawing must be inspired, it must be the natural 
manifestation of that thrill which accompanies the passionate 
apprehension of form.” 

When an author states his views in the abstract it is often 
quite easy to agree with him. This is so in the present case- 
Nothing in Mr. Bell's theory, as far as we have gone, is hard 
to accept. The difficulties begin when he applies his theories 
to practice. Briefly, it might be said that he regards Byzantine 
as the greatest of Western art, and holds that it ended with 
Cimabue and Duccio. With Giotto modern art began, and 
though be was much greater than either Cimabue or Duccio, 
he began a downward slope which was gradual till the middle 
of the fifteenth, but then precipitated itself into the mud flats 
of the nineteenth, century. A new movewent has now begun 
which is to restore art, for in the Post-Impressionist’s theory 
is to be found all that is fundamental, 

Mr. Bell compares the state of art at the present time with 
what it was during the first two centuries of the Roman 
Empire. Immense facility and technical accomplishment, 
accompanied by an ideal of realism and the imitation of 
Nature, and a time of spiritual deadness—these properties 
seem to be common to both epochs. In the case of the Roman 
world the whole artistic tradition came to an end, and a fresh 
start was made by Byzantine art. It is impossible to believe 
that this was not done deliberately and by preference. The 
artists who planned the new effects had all around them 
masses of the old Roman work with all its technical accom- 
plishment. The world had become weary of soulless and cold 
perfection, and it was not inability to copy, but the desire for 
a more intense emotion, that led men to call up the marvellous 
effects which we still see in such places as the Byzantine 
Chapel in St. Praxed’s Church. 

Is this process happening again now? Mr. Bell would have 
us believe that it is,and that a new era has been started by 
Cézanne and his followers. That there is need of a new birth 
may be readily acknowledged, but that it has taken place may 
admit of considerable dispute. Mr. Bell himself says that the 
new manifestation may be only a fresh movement which will 
peter out and be succeeded by others. Indeed, this new 
development seems to be the inevitable reaction against the 
trend of recent art. We have become obsessed by naturalism. 
The only standard of art admitted by the ordinary man, 

educated or not, is superficial likeness to Nature. Against 
this perversion the reaction must of necessity be severe, but 
it does not follow that the course of the river will be 
permanently diverted because a flood on its left bank is 
succeeded by one on its right. 

We may readily grant that art must stir emotion and give 
ecstasy, or else become dead. We may also agree that art 
works by creation, and not by imitation of Nature or allusion 
to extraneous intellectual associations. But if we grant these 
central ideas, must we throw over, to take a critical instance, 
Michelangelo? Must we relegate him to the position of a 
genius living in an epoch of bad art who could not rise above 
his time, for this is to what Mr. Bell seems to lead us? Are 
we to assuine, because Michelangelo held by natural shapes 
in creating his significant forms, that he is inferior in style 
to Matisse ? And are we to remain insensible to the emotional 
appeal of the Umbrian horizons because this appeal is not 
included in the gospel of Cézanne ? 

But, in truth, to ask these questions is merely to state the 
fact that all aesthetic theories are bounded by the outlook of 
him who constructs them, whether he be Ruskin or Mr. Bell, 
There is one point on which we can all agree, and which is 





* Art. By Clive Bell. Lonlon: Chatto and Windus, [5s. net.] 
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that art is not an amenity of life, but a necessity, and its true 
appreciation is wholly apart from culture, which is an affair 
of the intellect and not of the emotions. Mr. Bell finely 
says :— 

“ Art and Religion are very much alike, and in the East, where 
they understand these things, thore has always been a notion that 
religion should be an amateur affair. The pungis of India aro 
beggars. Let artists all over the world be beggars too. Art and 
Religion are not professions; they are not occupations for which 
men can be paid. The artist and the saint do what they have to 
do, not to make a living, but in obedience to some mysterious 
necessity. They do not produce to live—they live to produce. 
There is no place for them in a social system based on the theory 
that what men desire is prolonged and pleasant existence. You 
cannot fit them into the machine, you must make them extraneous 
to it. You must make pariahs of them, since they are not part of 
society, but the salt of the earth.” 





A HISTORY OF CAVALRY.* 

Just forty years ago, in the interval between the Franco- 
Prussian and the Russo-Turkish Wars, the then Emperor of 
Russia, Alexander II., offered three prizes for the three best 
books on the history of the cavalry service, and invited officers 
of all foreign armies to compete. The first prize of five thousand 
roubles was won by Colonel Denison, who now reprints his work 
exactly as it originally appeared. The historical portion of 
the book, which begins with the earliest times and ends with 
‘871, requires, in the opinion of the author, no alteration, 
because history, he maintains, does not change. Nor, he 
adds, have his own opinions changed upon the organization, 
armament, and employment of cavalry in modern warfare, to 
the study of which he devotes the final chapters of his book. 
Nothing which has happened since the war of 1870-71 causes 
him to modify comments and conclusions based upon a study 
of these subjects extending over a period of severul thousand 
years. 

Readers may admire the author's sense of self-satisfaction, 
but not all will agree with his contention that a reprint is 
as good as a new edition might have been. Because history 
and especially military history, does in practice change, and 
must continue to change as long as new light oan be thrown 
upon past events by the opening up of fresh sources of infor- 
mation. We know, for instance, far more now about the 
Napoleonic Wars and about the employment of cavalry in those 
wars than we could possibly have known ten or twenty years ago, 
so that if Colonel Denison’s knowledge of facts was incomplete 
at the time he originally wrote his book, it is obvious that 
deductions then made must be correspondingly incomplete, 
and may even be misleading. He was, perhaps, among the 
first to foretell certain tendencies in cavalry tactics which 
have since come into general practice—be can with some 
justice claim to say, “I told you so.” No one nowadays 
denies that fire action has to a great extent eliminated 
shock, that for the cavalry soldier of to-day the efficient use of 
the rifle is as important as, or even more important than, the 
efficient use of sword or lance. We all admit that now, and it 
has, therefore, ceased to matter very much who arrived at this 
conclusion first. On the other band, Colonel Denison seems to 
have overshot, and still to overshoot, the mark. Upon reason- 
ing much more profound than that put forward by him, or by 
Mr. Erskine Childers, whose views are freely quoted in the 
new preface to the reprint, professional soldiers all the world 
over insist that cold steel still has its uses on occasion, and 
that cavalry can, and must, learn to fight both hand-to-hand 
and ut a distance. Colonel Denison admits the necessity to 
get to close quarters, but argues that the pistol is then a better 
weapon than the lance or sword. This, however, is a theory 
which has often been advanced in books and as often rejected 
in the field, for the simple reason that a revolver in the hands 
of an average man on an average horse is found to be little 
less dangerous or deadly to his friends than to his foes. 
Automatic and repeating pistols improve from year to year, 
but not the eyes, nerves, fingers, and horsemanship of those 
called upon to use them. 

As a work of reference Colonel Denison’s book will always 
be useful to military students. He traces clearly, and for the 
most part logically, the development, not only of cavalry, but 
of the art of war as a whole from the siege of Troy to that of 





Paris, and he quotes all his numerous authorities, so that those 
who wish to dig more deeply will find out where to seek for 
further information. Many readers will be astonished to 
discover how wise the ancients were in matters of mounted 
warfare. Xenophon, for instance, wrote a treatise on cavalry 
over two thousand two hundred years ago in which his drill} 
formations, his system of training remounts and recruits, his 
methods of scouting, reconnoitring, and of posting sentries for 
protection when at rest, are practically identical with the 
procedure advocated in the text-books of to-day. 

Colonel Denison’s chief fault is, perhaps, that in four hundred 
and fifty pages he tries to cover too much ground. The thread 
of the story gets lost in the details. The book is too much a 
“ potted” history, and the reader is apt to be bored with skeleton 
accounts of innumerable battles and campaigns which without 
maps are hard to follow, and which sometimes seem to have 
no very direct bearing on the main subject being discussed. 
However, when all is said and done, Colonel Denison was the 
winner of a competition which has never been repeated, and 
until someone goes one better his book remains, for certain 
purposes, the best. 





THE PUNISHMENT OF CRIME.* 
Amrpst the welter of dull machine-made books with which 
the literary market is nowadays continually flooded, it is 
always a pleasure to come across a treatise on criminology. 
Here at least, although one may occasionally doubt statistics 
and disagree with conclusions, one is certain to find observa- 
tion and humanity and gonuineenthusiasm. Mr. Ives’s volume 
is an excellent specimen of its class. Its ohief fault is a 
certain weakness of arrangement. The book is called a 
“ History,” and the first half of it is, in a sense, historical ; but 
it consists of a number of historical essays, loosely strung 
together, and all designed to illustrate the theories the 
exposition of which is the author's real object. Some of 
these chapters are of great interest, particularly those on the 
witch trials and the treatment of the insane. Interesting, 
too, though rather discursive, is the chapter on “ Banishment,” 
a great part of which is taken up with the history of the 
kidnapping of white people to supply the demand for planta- 
tion labour, the existence of which was also the basis of 
transportation. With transportation as a form of punish- 
ment Mr. Ives has considerable sympathy, though he gives a 
terrible description of the brutalities of the penal settlement 
system, which developed out of it. And the penal settlements 
bring him down to what is really the object of his fiercest 
attack, the model system of the nineteenth century. The 
suppression of transportation in the middle of the century 
suddenly threw a great number of criminals on the Mother 
Country's bands, and the method chosen to replace it was the 
cell system, towards which reformers were driven by the 
terrible evils shown by Howard and others to exist in the filthy 
and crowded common prisons of the eighteenth century. To 
Mr. Ives, however, the cell system is hardly less abominable. 
He argues, in a long and learned digression on the “ Instinct 
of Retaliation” (the punishment of things, animals, and 
corpses—as in the law of “deodands,” &c.), that our modern 
systems of punishment are not the thought-out products of 
science, but mere survivals of savagery. This vein has been 
worked in varying degrees by other writers, but Mr. Ives 
pursues it thoroughly and with gusto, and the exploration of 
it brings him directly to an exposition of his own views. He 
divides crime into two classes—normal (crimes of circum- 
stance) and abnormal (crimes of impulse)—and he regards 
the deterrent theory of punishment as absolutely futile in the 
cease of the second, and only very slenderly justified in that 
of the first division. He does not advance any very new 
arguments on this head, though, of course, he devotes 
a good deal of energy to the old crux as to the effect 
of flogging on the garrotters of the “sixties.” It should be 
said, too, that many of his arguments are really applicable 
only to the case of the habitual criminal. As for the real 
causes of crime, the author finds them in waste, want, com- 
petition, and drink, and the real cure in schemes of social 
reformation. In this connexion he points to the effect of the 
Anatomy Act of 1832 in putting an end to body-snatching, 
and prophesies with confidence that we sball ultimately succeed 





* A History of Oavalry. By Colonel G. T. Denison, London: Macmillan and 
Co, [10s, net. } 





* A History of Penal Methods. By George Ives. Loudon: Stanley Paul and 
Co. [1¢s. 6d, net. ] 
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in getting rid entirely of “ordinary crime.” As for the methods 
of treatment, be admits, as we have said, the possibility 
of deterrent effect in the case of normal crimes, but lays it 
down that treatment must be didactic and developmental. 
Generally speaking, Mr. Ives looks forward to the abolition 
of short sentences in favour of suspended sentence and 
supervision. Where imprisonment is unavoidable, he regards 
intelligent employment as an absolute essential, and proposes 
that the proceeds should be devoted towards compensating the 
State and the victim of the crime, maintaining the prisoner’s 
dependants, and providing bim with small luxuries and allevia- 
tions as rewards for good conduct and with “start money” 
on his discharge. As for the abnormal (a term to which, as 
one would expect, Mr. Ives gives a generous interpretation), 
their treatment should be purely curative and not penal; 
while for those who, after prolonged treatment, show them- 
selves incapable of improvement, he is prepared to advocate 
the lethal chamber. 

Enough has been said to show that Mr. Ives has written an 
exceedingly thoughtful and interesting book. The difficulties 
in the way of many of his suggestions will be obvious to all 
criminologists, and he is quite aware of them himself, although 
he may occasionally in the heat of controversy tend to ignore 
them. But his conclusions, whether one agrees with them or 
not, are all based on wide study, warm sympathy, and genuine 
imagination, qualities which make his book most excellent and 
salutary reading. 





STUDIES IN MODERNISM.* 

“THE drawback to generalities, however unexceptionable, is 
that they miss the particular issue.” This very true remark 
of Mr. Fawkes must be our apology for not attempting any 
detailed review of his remarkably interesting volume. Sixteen 
essays, Which deal not only with Churchmen of such different 
points of view as Newman and Tyrrell, Pius X. and Leo XIII. 
and Loisy, but also with heretics like Zola and Anatole France, 
and, again, with movements like those of Port-Royal, and the 
Age of Reason, and Modernism, and, once more, with abstract 
questions such as Development and Historical Christianity, 
do not admit of discussion in a single notice. It must suffice 
to call attention to their general merits and indicate their point 
of view. Mr. Fawkes writes of the movement of thought in 
the Roman Catholic Church as one who at one time belonged 
to it, and shared the aspirations of Tyrrell for a reconciliation 
between its Creed and the results of modern critical and 
historical science. Accordingly he writes on Tyrrell and 
on Loisy with a knowledge and sympathy which give these 
essays a special value. That on Loisy particularly, who 
has not yet been appreciated in England at his real value, 
deserves careful study. No less penetrating is the criticism 
on Anatole France, whose union of idealism and cynicism is 
discussed in regard to his attitude towards religion. The 
more general essays, especially those on “Evolution and the 
Church” and “ The English Church of To-Day,” are written 
with rare insight, and are full of wise sayings on many of the 
problems of to-day and the motives that actuate parties :— 

“Marvel is not miracle. The scholastic definition of the latter 
is incapable of verification. Whether or no a particular effect 
exceeds the sum of the forces of nature can be decided only by 
an observer who knows those forces exhaustively, and can describe 
their content as a whole.” 

“How many virtues tend to support the established order! 
There is a sanctity whichis seldom found on the side of 
change.” 

“The liberty of the Church means too often in the mouths of 
Churchmen the domination of a party and the crushing of its 
opponents.” 

“No greater misfortune could befall English religion than the 
success of the Liberationists. It is certain that, as things stand, 
Disestablishment would play into the hands of a party whose 
ascendancy is already menace, penalise sober Churchmen, 
alienate still further the intelligence of the country, and sow 
the seeds of a religious conflict the end of which it is impossible 
to foresee.” 

For the variety of their interest we would recommend Mr. 
Fawkes’s studies to anyone in search of a book for a quiet 
holiday. 


_* Studies in Modernism. By the Rev. Alfred Fawkes. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. [10s, 6d, net. } 





FICTION. 


JANE'S CAREER.* 

WE suggest that some publisher might undertake a series of 
informing novels describing life in various parts of the 
British Empire. Jane's Career would be a good example of 
the class. The novels should not be written with a purpose, 
or we should have all the champions of fads and crotchets 
unloading their ideas upon us, and inevitably failing to give 
us a justly proportioned account of the life around them. 
Jane's Career is written by a resident in Jamaica, and provides 
scenes in the progress of a coloured girl who becomes a 
domestic servant in a lower-middle-class Jamaican family. 
Simultaneously we have pictures of the servant class and of 
the whitey-brown family, who are appalling in both their pride 
and their narrowness. The story is written without prejudice, 
and its simplicity conceals a recognizable art. It is, as we 
have said, an informing book, and thereby represents the 
character of the series of novels which we have in mind. Our 
vision is of a number of minor Walter Scotts conveying 
information about the surroundings, conditions, and customs 
of the Dominions and Crown Colonies to an Imperial people 
at home who know little about Imperialism, but might be 
willing to drink in facts dispensed in popular fiction by the 
circulating libraries. 

The chief impression every reader of Jane's Career is likely 
to receive is that the problems of Jamaica are exactly like 
those of Great Britain. There is, or ought to be, nothing 
surprising in this, yet somehow it is always with a sense ot 
surprise that one discovers that the problems of antiquity and 
of distant places are the same as our own expressed in slightly 
different terms of time and place. In Jamaica we finda flight 
to the towns; a passion for the black coat and the office con- 
suming the heart of the educated peasant; an increase in the 
cost of living as education raises the standard of comfort; an 
economic problem of women’s labour; an illogical and deplor- 
able contempt for domestic service; and narrow-minded 
mistresses unconsciously ministering to that contempt by a 
general inability to adapt themselves to a changing world. 
Jane belongs to a village where peasant life is decaying owing 
to the rural exodus. All the young men and women sigh for 
the fleshpots of Kingston. Tramcars and picture theatres 
are to be enjoyed there, and the bard hours of labour 
in offices, and even the humiliation and drudgery of domestic 
service, are not thought too high a price to pay for the 
magic of a city. Those who dwell compulsorily in eities 
wonder, sighing, how anyone can wish to exchange for the 
racket of a town the comparative ease of a Jamaican 
peasant’s occupation of tickling with a hoe the land that will 
smile back a harvest. But such are the elements of the 
problem—the opposed views of those who wish to desert the 
land, and of those who have the acquired, and sometimes rather 
artificial, thirst for the country that is the modern mark of 
the town-dweller. When Jane leaves her elementary school she 
enters the service of a lower-middle-class widow in Kingston. 
The widow is without understanding or sympathy, though that 
is not to deny that the domestic servants of Jamaica play into 
the hands of one who regards carelessness in a servant, or a 
desire for such amusements as the servant sees going on all 
round her, as the worst imaginable form of rebellion against 
God. The widow has great hopes of Janeas acountry girl who 
cannot yet have acquired the code of domestic service in the 
towns. The code, of course, is that mistresses who do not 
care for dishonesty, indifference, or impudence must bs 
avoided in favour of those who are willing to put up with 
such things. Jane soon feels the set of the tide, and is swept 
along by it, although the teaching of her parents and the 
admonitions of the “elder” in her village to the effect that 
she must “keep herself up” are never wholly forgotten. The 
author does not extenuate the faults on either side. The 
mulatto widow, conscious that her whitey-brownness removes 
her from the racial degradation of Jane, who only in the 
shape of her nose bears some faint suggestion of a white 
ancestor, is in spirit more white than the whites. Sheis never 
tired of tilting at the native wickedness of “ nagers” 
(niggers), when she is not attributing all the faults of domestic 
servants to the curse of modern education. The dialect 

* Jane's Career: a Story of Jamaica. By Herbert G, De Lisser, London 
Methuen and Co, [6s.] 
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spoken by the widow and the nieces and nephew who live with 
her is a curious medley of negro and Cockney English. 
The Jamaica dialect is said to be changing considerably 
under the pressure of education, and it is one of the chief 
merits of this book that it captures and fixes the language 
in this transition. 

The economic problem of women’s labour afflicts Jane in the 
form of an attempt to keep herself on six shillings a week when 
she has run away from the widow and has become employed 
at pasting labels on bottles. The solution of the problem 
for the Kingston working girls is to accept the protection 
(and with it a regular payment of money) of a “friend,” 
otherwise known as a “ back force.” We gather from the 
author’s account, which is written with delicacy and serious- 
ness, that economic stress is generally not more than a 
convenient excuse for fulling in with a system that is pre- 
scribed by natural inclination. The man whom Jane chooses 
as her friend behaves in the end so honourably that she is able 
to command the benediction of her village elder, though she 
has scarcely arrived at that happy result by the route the 
elder had mapped out for her. She let herself go with the 
tide, but had the luck to be swept clear of the rocks. 

We quote in conclusion a conversation which incidentally 
shows one curious effect of the Kingston earthquake :— 

“But y’u don’t tell us what’s de news, Mr. Sampson,’ interrupted 
Sathyra. ‘ You goabout a lot, so y’u must be hear all that’s goin’ 
on. What is strange?’ An invitation like this commended itself 
to Sampson. Immediately he opened an animated conversation 
on a divorce case he had been reading of that day in one of the 
city’s newspapers. ‘I can’t understand why husban’ an’ wife 
don’t get on together in Jamaica,’ he said, addressing Sathyra. 
* Marriage is a very holy an’ sacred state; but if people can’t get 
on, then I say, why them married?’ ‘Ask me, no!’ agreed 
Sathyra. ‘But what you to expect, me dear sir? Everybody run 
an’ get married after de earthquake, because them hear more 
earthquake was coming. An’ now them is in it, an’ can't get out 
of it, them is getten divorce. All those fool that was frighten 
because de ground shake an’ kill a few people, is frighten about 
something else now! Them have enough to frighten about!’ 
‘Then stop!’ exclaimed Sampson admiringly; ‘y’u mean to tell 
me you didn’t frighten for de disaster?’ It was Sathyra’s pride 
to be considered a sceptic. She was a sinner who did not wish to 
be saved by grace or by anything else. She often described her- 
self as ‘a hard woman,’ and had even been known to express 
doubts about the existence of a hell. She answ ered calmly. ‘The 
earthquake kill who it was to kill, an’ whether y’u ’fraid for it, or 
didn’t ’fraid for it, couldn't stop it.’ ‘Well, to be sure!’ protested 
Sampson, ‘1 never meet anybody like you yet!’” 





The Lonely Plough. By Constance Holme. (Mills and 
Boon. 6s.)—There are, as it were, three separate lines of 
interest in Miss Holme’s book. First, there is the company of 
Lancashire farmers, rooted to the land, and drawing from it 
all their strength, in spite of wranglings and fears and the 
grave peril of the uncertain sea-wall—a question in itself 
sufficiently matter-of-fact, but filled by the writer with 
immense and dramatic interest; there is the circle of uncon- 
genial London folk, gathered at the big house, with the 
delightful personality of Dandy Anne, her love affairs, the 
pleasant sense of her refinement set against the stubborn 
coarseness of the land; lastly, and deserving of the highest 
praise, there is the land itself, the tranquil rolling land, the 
sky and sea and fields seen through the “green gates of 
vision” between the bushes in the lane. Miss Holme is an 
accomplished artist, who weaves and mingles her varying 
thiéads without a rough place or an abrupt transition. She 
contrives, moreover, to use admirable English, which only 
needs to be deprived of a few of its crowded metaphors, and 
she deals thus capably and fearlessly with the difficult 
dialect : “ But I'll tell you what it is—you’re an over-throng, 
fidging, meddling jammy-lang-neck, as teptious as a wamp!” 

A Child Went Forih. By Yoi Pawlowska. (Duckworth 
and Co. 5s. net.)\—From beginning to end of A Child Went 
Forth we are hampered by the suspicion that its author has 
an uncertain grasp of the English language. The style of 
the book is curiously stilied, and near akin to the “ penknife 
of the gar dener’s aunt” of our early days. Like the illustra- 
tions, it is executed with the roughest of shading, with a lack 
of design, and a simplicity so childlike as to seem deliberate ; 
and the writer’s understanding of a child is rare and true. 
Little Anna is the real thing, not one of those stage children, 
with a soul among the stars, who can yet show a reasongble 
motive for every action. Even she falls now and then from 
hee"humanity but the account of her wonder at the limbless 





a 
beggar is admirable: “ It was not altogether fear for herself, 
as Elizabeth imagined, but a sudden terror for the thing im 
front of her. The gipsies had done that, done what, she 
thought; what had they done, what was he? He was not a 
man, he was not a woman, he was not a child; what was he? 
She felt that he belonged to the supernatural, was one with 
ghosts and vampires; he was a thing of horror and to fly 
from.” 

The Resideney. By Henry Bruce. (John Long. 6s.)—There 
are many interesting details of life in India in this book, 
but the reader will find it hard to credit that Colonel Moor, 
the Resident of a native State, would on any pretence have 
allowed his wife to send for his Eurasian niece to keep house 
for him. The multiplicity of the races which inhabit India is 
made very clear to the reader, and the whole book—though it 
has certain faults of style—is worth studying by people who 
ure interested in our Indian Empire. 

The Island. By Eleanor Mordaunt. (William Heinemann. 
6s.)—This is a volume of powerful short stories concerned 
with the island of Mauritius. The world is distinctly seen 
en noir in most of them, and the problems of life are not 
simplified by the occasional introduction of the colour 
question. ‘Sour Grapes,” for instance, is a story in which 
this question plays a tragic part, and great will be the 
diversity of opinion on the morality of the heroine’s action at 
the end. But, although no one’s spirits will be raised by the 
book, it will be impossible for the reader to regard the stories 
with indifference. They are worked out with much dramatic 
power, and the author has a knack of presenting a lightning 
sketch of her characters in such a way that they assume the 
aspect of living men and women. The longest story, and 
perhaps the best, though certainly the most horrible, is the 
one which is put first. 

ReapDaBLE Noveus.—The Marriage Lines. By J. 8. 
Fletcher. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)—Two sons, one legal and 
wicked, the otber illegitimate and delightful, their wives,a 
father who dies intestate, an undiscovered and rather un- 
necessary murder, are deftly woven into the plot of Mr. 
Fletcher's novel. Carmen and Mr, Dryasdust. By Humfrey 
Jordan. (G. P. Putnam's Sons. 6s)—A clever, ironical, 
affected story of Cambridge University. The Test. By 
M. McDonnell Bodkin. (Everett and Co. 6s.)—This first- 
rate melodrama of crime, with its most exquisite villain, 
is marred by the absurd device of presenting two hundred 
and eighty pages as an after-dinner story. Second Nature. 
By John Travers. (Duckworth and Co. 68.)—We wish that 
Mr. Travers would give us a more generous measure of bis 
knowledge of life in India, without clothing it in conventional 
romance. Joan, however, is a heroine full of interest. The 
Pot o' Gold. By Marian Keith. (Hodder and Stougliton. 
6s.)—There is a good deal of religious sentiment in this story 
of Canada, but it is sincere and charmingly written. 




















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Looks of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other jorms. 


sop in Politics. By Ian D. Colvin. (W. Blackwood and 
Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Colvin, who is well known as “I. C.” 
to readers of the Morning Post for his brilliant and timely 
verses, has found small difficulty in ad: apting the methods of 
sop to contemporary politics. We shall never know who 
was the Greek prototype of the fox without a tail, but we can 
make a pretty good guess at Mr. Colvin’s 
“ darling of the nation 
Who somehow lost his reputation, 
And sought to make the loss appear 
Rather a thing to court than fear.” 
We wish we had space to quote more from Mr. Colvin’s fables, 
but we must be content with recommending them to all 
who care for political satire. He hits hard, but not without 
justification. 





The Training of the Territorial Scout. By Lieutenant 
P. B. Foot. (Gale and Polden. Is. 6d. net.) —This little book 
contains much useful information, but it is somewhat scanty 
as regards explanatory detail, which must be looked for in 
the books referred to at the head of each chapter. Sucha 
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mistake is often made, especially in publications of this kind, 
and it means that anyone who wishes to acquire or impart 
knowledge of the subject must supply himself with a small 
library of books, official and otherwise, before he can do so. 
In the first two chapters Lieutenant Foot seems to have 
based his ideas of the training of infantry scouts on the 
assumption that battalions have their companies distributed 
over a very small area, and that those companies are likewise 
situated in close proximity to their headquarters. He does 
not seem to realize to what great disadvantages battalions and 
companies are put when, owing to the inadequacy of travelling 
facilities, it is extremely difficult for them to get to their 
respective headquarters. In such circumstances, it is impos- 
sible for the best selection to be made from either the battalion 
or company, and the result is that only those who are ut the 
headquarters are trained, and not those who may possess 
the natural gift for scouting, which is absolutely necessary 
for a good scout. 





English Drama of the Restoration and Eighteenth Century. 
By G. H. Nettleton. (Macmillan and Co, 6s. 6d. net.)—The 
author of this learned but rather condensed essay is Assistant- 
Professor of English in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
University. He originally intended to continue the history of 
English drama from the death of Queen Anne, where Sir 
A. W. Ward had left it. He soon found, however, that it was 
necessary to begin his work earlier, and the present volume 
eovers the ground from 1642 to 1780—from the closing of the 
theatres to Sheridan. He intends to deal with the nineteenth 
century in another volume. The reader will in general find 
him a safe guide and a sound critic. 





Life and Human Nature. By Sir Bampfylde Fuller. (John 
Murray. 9s. net.)—Sir Bampfylde Fuller bas studied human 
nature as an administrator before writing of it as a philo- 
sopher. For many years he was engaged in the fascinating 
task of governing men in India. “It is probable,” he justly 
says, “that in this business one gets a closer insight into the 
complicated working of human nature than by any other 
course of experience or study.” His mature reflections on 
the problems of existence should therefore be read with even 
greater interest than is warranted by their intrinsic merit. 





Walter Pater. By Edward Thomas. (Martin Secker. 
7s. 6d. net.)—IJn Pursuit of Spring. By Edward Thomas. 
(T. Nelson and Sons. 5s. net.)—Perhaps there is not much in 
common between Pater (though he did write on the Renais- 
sance) and the season of spring. Thus Mr. Thomas gives 
proof of his singular mental versatility by writing with equal 
facility and elegance on both subjects. Possibly he is more at 
his ease in the fresh air of the Quantocks than in the esoteric 
atmosphere of Oxford. 





The Winged Anthol’ogy. Edited by Irene Osgood and 
Horace Wyndham. (John Richmond. 3s. 6d. net.)—This 
charming anthology contains a representative selection of 
English poems about flying creatures, arranged in three 
sections—birds in general, individual birds, butterflies and 
moths. We note that the poets’ favourites seem to be the 
nightingale, lark, and thrush, with the cuckoo, swallow, and 
robin some distance behind. 


We have received five new volumes of the “Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature,” which include The 
Royal Navy, by John Leyland; The Sun, by R. A. Sampson; 
Economics and Syndicalism, by A. W. Kirkaldy; Coal Mining, 
by T. C. Cantrill; and The Making of Leather, by H. R. 
Procter (Cambridge University Press, 1s. net each), This 
series is one of the best of its kind, and the writers may 
usually be trusted, as experts of considerable authority on 
their special subjects. Another highly commendable series, 
of which the same thing may be said, is the “ Home Univer- 
sity Library,” to which there have just been added The Alps, 
by Arnold Lunn; Central and South America, by Professor 
W. R. Shepherd; The Renaissance, by Edith Sichel; Eliza- 
bethan Literature, by J. M. Robertson; and Religious Develop- 
ment Between the Old and the New Testament, by Canon R. H. 
Charles (Williams and Norgate, 1s. net each). 








Dictators of Mexico. By John de Kay. (E. Wilson. 
2s, 6d. net.)}—Mr. de Kay is an American who has been 








engaged for fifteen years in business in Mexico. He tells us 
that the present revolutionary movement is the outcome of 
“four centuries of mistaken policy” in dealing with “the 
barefooted Indians who carry their heavy burdens over the 
lonely hills of Mexico.” The system of practical slavery 
which was taken over from the Aztec rulers by the Spanish 
conquistadores, and which etill exists in essence, has led to an 
outbreak of violent protest. Such is Mr. de Kay's explanation 
of the Mexican crisis He is a whole-hearted admirer of 
General Huerta as “a man of the people ” who alone can unite 
all Mexicans to save their country from foreign domination. 





Bolivia. By Paul Walle. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 
—M. Walle was sent on a special mission to Bolivia in 1911 
by the French Ministry of Commerce, and made a close study 
of that interesting and promising, but still little-known 
Republic. In this readable volume—excellently translated by 
Mr. Bernard Miall—he sets forth the result of his investiga- 
tions, and gives a clear account of the topography, population, 
industries, and mineral resources of Bolivia. Now that the 
country is being opened up by railway construction, M. Walle 
thinks that it presents unusual opportunities to the capitalist 
in search of a new field for development. 





Woman in Science. By H. J. Mozans. (D. Appleton and 
Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—This solid volume has evidently been a 
labour of love. Dr. Mozans writes with great enthusiasm of 
the work done by women in science, from Hypatia to Mme. 
Curie, and points with pride to the fact that his pages “ afford 
an answer to those who insist on woman’s incapacity for 
scientific pursuits.” He thinks that scientific research will in 
the near future afford a wide outlet for female energies, though 
women will never specialize to the same extent as men. 





The Real Algeria, By M. D. Stott. (Hurst and Blackett. 
10s. 6d. net.)—The author's main object in this book has 
been “to show the inhabitant of Algeria, whether native or 
European, as a human being.” He also aims at giving a fair 
view of the French administration of the country, which he 
describes as “one of the greatest efforts of constructive 
colonization ever undertaken by man.” His style is fatiguingly 
skittish, but his book contains much of interest. 





The Happy Golfer. By Henry Leach. (Macmillan and Co, 
6s. net.)}—Mr. Leach is well known to newspaper readers 
under his pseudonym of “A Wandering Player.” In this 
readable book he presents an agreeable olla podrida of 
reminiscences, reflections, anecdotes, and theories. His 
detailed account of Mr. Ouimet’s famous victory over Ray 
and Vardon deserves a niche in golfing history, and his 
descriptions of American golf in general will be read with 
respectful admiration by the less strenuous Briton, who is 
sometimes weak enough to look upon golf as a mere pastime. 





Under the Sky in California. By C. F. Saunders. (Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d. net.)—We are apt to think of California as 
a garden set in an exquisite climate. Mr. Saunders wishes 
to draw attention “to an immensity of almost unexplored 
mountain, desert, cafon and flowery plain which the average 
tourist sees—if at all—from the car window, This is the real 
California.” The book not only describes its main aspects, 
but gives directions how they may be seen with the minimum 
of ineonvenience—though a certain readiness to rough it in a 
mild way must be postulated. 





The Conduct of Infe. By Viscount Haldane. (John 
Murray. 2s. 6d. net.)—This little book contains four 
addresses delivered by Lord Haldane within the last two 
years, treating of certain problems indicated by its title. 
We have already dealt with some of their leading features, 
and need only call the reader’s attention to their republi- 
cation in this convenient form. 





Economie Geography. By John McFarlane. (Sir Isaac 


Pitman and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. McFarlane, who is a 
Lecturer in the University of Manchester, here gives us 2 book 
which deserves to be placed on the shelf beside Mr, Chisholm’s 
well-known Handbook of Commercial Geography. Whilst it 
deals with the same material, it is written on different lines, 
and is dominated by the theory of natural regions, to which 
the scientific study of geography is so deeply indebted. 
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Morocco the Piquant. By G. E. Holt. (W. Heinemann. 
6s. net.) —The worst thing about this book is its title, which has 
a painful suggestion of comic opera. Mr. Holt was for a long 
time acting American Consul in Tangier, and in that capacity 
paid a visit to the famous bandit Raisuli, who had put on 
flesh and weighed over eighteen stone: he was the mildest- 
mannered man that ever cut a throat or held confiding 
travellers to ransom. Mr. Holt’s reminiscences of his life 
in Morocco are very readable-——Morocco. By Pierre Loti. 
(T. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. net.)—The charm of “ Pierre Loti's ” 
impressions of travel is solargely dependent on his languorous 
and musical style that much of it is bound to evaporate ina 
translation. Mr. W. P. Barnes has done his best to turn this 
book into straightforward, respectable English, but in this 
guise so little is left to justify the author's reputation that the 
task was hardly worth while. 





Holidays in Sweden. By J. B. Philip. (Skeffington and 
Son. 6s. net.)—Probably a dozen English tourists visit Norway 
for one who goes to Sweden. Yet the Swedish lakes are as 
well worth seeing as the Norwegian fiords, and Stockholm is 
assuredly one of the most beautiful cities in the world, Mr. 
Philip’s modest account of his holidays in Sweden may 
encourage others to follow in his footsteps. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—_— 


Bainbrigge (M. 8.), A Walk in other Worlds with Dante, cr8vo (K. Paul) net 6/0 
Baker (A. B.), A Concordance to the Poetical and Dramatic Works of 






Alfred, Lord Tennyson, It nications aanantinumitinepscensdunscuscovsarented (K, Paul) net 25/0 
eayse {C- LY ), The Boy’s Own Railway Book, 4t0..............cs00:cecs000+ (Cassell) 3/6 
Beet (W ), The Medieval Papacy, and other Essays (C. H. Key) net 36 
Boileau in > "The Fire of Spring, cr 8vo ..... antiebnsdainigpemepncenneninet (Nash) 6/0 
Bridges (R.), The Fugitive, cr 8vo.......... «++e...(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 






Bridges (V.), Jetsam: a Novel, Cr 8V0........s.ccsssseesessescereseree (Mills & Boon) 60 
Broughton (H.), The Open-Air School, cr 8vo... (I, Pitman) net 2/6 
Bunston (A.), Jephthah’s Daughter, cr 8vo.. (E. Macdonald) net 3/6 








Cornish (F, W), Dr, Ashford and his Nei hbours, cr 8v0......... (J. Murray) 6/0 
Das (K.), Handbook of Obstetrics for In By BVO...0.0000c000 (Butterworth) net 140 
Daskein (Mrs.), Kerno: a Stono, Cr 8V0...........c.ccceeceeeeeeeeceeees (Heinemann) 6/0 
Davies (E.), The wor ~ Stato i in the a cr 8vo... (Bell) net 5/0 
De Lisser (H. G.), Jane’s Career, Cr 8V0 ........scesccercecesscessereeeeees (Methuen) 60 
Dobbs (E. V.), Primary Handwork, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 3, 

Douglas (Lord Alfred), Oscar Wilde and Myself, Svo........ wecggenced (Long) net 10/6 


Duchéne (Commandant), Flight without Formulae, 8vo ...(Longmans) net 7/6 
Edwards (J.), Gleanings from a Preacher's Note-Book . mi . H. Kelly) net 3/6 


Fletcher (J. S.), Both of This Parish, Cr 8V0_ .........cccccecsecseereseeeeeees (Nash) 60 
Gallichan (W. M.), Women under Polygamy.. — & Hardingham) net 16/0 
Gerard (M.), The Gate of England, cr 8vo............... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 


Glaister (J.) and Logan (D. D.), Gas Poisoning in Mining and other 
SII, BOD ceccscconcscencncenocuntinmipenpetesnocnsene ..(Livingstone) net 10/6 
Guilday (P.), The English Catholic Refugees on _— Continent, 1558-1795, 
TD _nessnccuscpnvedennanqasonsutaqonsuneecsocapeeneggeteennnonsesnerereeseesensed (Longmans) net 12/6 
Hall er. N.), Borderline Diseases, 2 vols., 8vo .. {A 
Harding (E. F.), The Junior Subaltern, er _ (Heath & Cranton) net 3/6 
Havell (H. L.), Republican Rome, 8vo...... Sekietnctniainnnevaidmenenindeal (Harrap) net 7/6 
Hay (I.), A Knight on Wheels, cr SVO ..........c0c000000 (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Higgs (H.), The Financial System of the United Kingdom(Macmillan) net 6/0 
Humphry (A. P.) and Fremantle (T. F.), History of the National Rifle 
Association during its First Fifty com ‘1889. _— cr 8vo(Macmifan) net 5/0 
Hutchinson's History of the Nations, Vol. I., .(Hutchinson) net 10/6 
Ingham (A. E.), Machine Construction obey Book il. (Routledge) net 3/0 
Ja Wi (A.), was Tons in ~ gy 4 Solutions, 8vo ...... (Longmans) net 4/6 
Jud (A, M.), The White Vampire, cr 8vo (Long) 6/0 
Kelly (H. A.) and Burnam (C, F.), Diseases of the Kidneys, Ureter, and 
Bladder, 8 Vols.. BVO .....cccccecccercorccccccssrccreccoorscccoccevessseseeess (Appleton) net 50/0 
Leblanc (G.), Helen Keilor: the Girl who ae the Blue Bird, cr 8vo 
Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Luckman (A. D.), Sharps, Flats, Gamblers, and ome wes | wee nag net 12/6 
MacDonnell (J. de C.), elgium ': her Kings, Kingdom, and People, 8v: 
aha net 15/0 
Maycock (Sir W.), With Mr. Chamberlain in the United States and Canada, 
Bs DOD. kenecctcnscesesonescenvenamsenvenscesvousatesasonnennecet (Chatto & Windus) net 12/6 
Miscellany Pocsented to John Macdonald MacKay, July, 1914, 8vo 
(Constable) net 10/6 
Morris (J. E.), A History of Modern Europe from the Middle of the 16th 
Century, cr 80 (Camb, Univ. Press) net 3/6 
Opdycke (J. B.), News, Ads, and Sales, (Macmillan) net 5/6 
Oppenheim (J.), Idle 0 wee eee (Nash) 6/0 
Parkes (K.), Hardware: a Novel, cr 8vg ........ - ( ) 6 
Philip (A. J.), yg td of Gravesend an Surround to (S. Paul) net 12/6 
Redmayne (R. A on by Modern Practice in Mining, Vor 1 lL, Methods of 
Working Coal, 8 aaaietcetialeiddidliiaiasamatana atiaelasatmatitaalt na eimai ( Longmans) net 6/6 
Rickaby (J.), Index t to the Works of John Henry, Cardinal Newman, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 6/0 





ppleton) net 50/0 






















Rowlands (E. A,), On the High Road, cr 8v0 ........0.00++- (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Saunders (M. B.), The Belfry, cr 8vo ......... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6,0 
Sears (F. C.), Productive Orcharding, 8V0 ...........c:cccseceeeee (Lippincott) net 6,0 
Stacpoole (H, de V.), Monsieur de Rochefort, cr 8vo ............ (ilutchinson) 6/0 








Stevenson (G.), Jenny Cartwright, CF 8VO .......ccccccccceseeeceeceeeeecceeesees (Lane) 6/0 
Stockley (C.), Wild Honey, er 8vo ............. .(Constable) 6/0 
Thatcher (J. W.), Called to the Bar, cr 8vo. «.(I. Pitman) 3/6 
Tollemacho (Lord), Croquet, 80 ..........cccceccecsececceeseereeceeseeees (S. Paul) net 10/6 
Tynan (K.), The Flower of Peace, cr 8vo...... ne & Oates) net 5/0 





Van Vorst (Marie), His Love Story, cr 8VO ..........cccc000e seeee Mills & Boon) 5/0 
I I I a tcitsenaetitemcineaiil iL Pitmay) net 6/0 
Williams (B. C.), Gnomic Poetry in Anglo-Saxon, cr 8vo (I. MilfoF@) net 6/6 
Wilson (E. F.), The Object of he Be GP DUD cccccecescsesscees (E, Stock) net 2/6 
Wouil (G.), Paul Moorhouse: a Novel, cr 8V0........c.cccceceeccceeeeeeeeees (Long) 6/0 
Zaugwill (L), Plaster Saints: a Comedy, 8Vo0 ..............00+ (Heinemann) net 2/6 











LIBERTY’S 
FURNITURE BROCADES 


ARE THE BEST 


SEND FOR PATTERNS AND COMPARE PRICES 
Estimates for Upholstery Work and Curtains Free. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London; and 3 Boulevard des Capucines, Paris, 





— 


HAVE YOU A BOOKPLATE ? 


BOOKPLATES provide one more method—a very dis. 
tinctive one—of expressing one’s individuality in enduring 
form. 

ARTISTIC BOOKPLATES mark the possession of taste in 
the most unobtrusive manner. 

BOOKPLATES correct in Heraldry areincreasingly valuable 
and interesting as Family and Historical Records. 

THEY are a permanent decoration of books, and by clearly 
indicating the owner they prevent the loss of many a 
cherished volume. 

Such Bookplates as these are designed and produced by me, at 
prices below the ordinary, because my trained staff of artists 
and engravers are specialists in their art. 


Specimens with prices and Testimonials post free, 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portland Street, London, W. 





Why not CLARET? 


“Our intellect ripens with the good cheer, 
and throws off surprising crops, like the 
fields about Edinburgh, under the infiu- 
ence of that admirable liquid, Claret. The 
best Wines are sent to this country, there- 
fore, for no other deserves them as ours 
does.” 
“A Word about Dinners.” 


THACKERAY. 


Why not CLARET? 





OBESITY 
CAN BE REDUCED WITHOUT 
DRUGS OR STARVATION 





Take CALLARD’S KALARI BISCUITS at each meal to 
replace bread and toast. They are palatable, nutritious, 
harmless and effectual. Analysis on every box. 





APPLY FOR FREE SAMPLE AND BOOKLET ON 
“THE TOAST FALLACY.” 


——————— 


CALLARD & CO., Food Specialists to all 
9, REGENT STREET, the great Hospitals and 
LONDON, ENGLAND. Infirmaries, 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY. 
THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 


SOUTHWCLD, SUFFOLK. 








The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country, Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick, 


GOLF (18 Holes). TENNIS. FISHING. 
Address: MANAGERESS. 








BY SPECIAL DENT'S WATOHES Fry A OL.0OKS 
APPOINTMENT British 1 Exhibition. ‘The only Grand 4 equepie’ 
TO THE KING. to a British Firm for pag Sy" and — 


nometers. The on! 
a tors, Chronographs, and 


Ships 
WEW CATALC CATALOGUE free on application. 
3 Li: Ww =e Clock, Big Ben, 
‘ers of t t a5 1 ig 
Rads-MARE. 61 Strand, poy 4 Roya! Exchange, EG 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


oe 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,0C0. 
CLAIMS PAID...............-.-... &100,000,000, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


quanenat MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR CHINESE. 


TWO ASSISTANT-MASTERS are required for the above Schools, 

The selected candidates will be required to teach in English only, but they 
will be expected to study Chinese. Candidates should possess either a good 
University Degree or a first-closs yarchment Certificate of the Board of Educa- 
tion. A special knowledge of Mathematics is essential, and a good general 
knowledge of Science, Drawing, and Music is desirable. 

Pay: Tacls 175 per mensem for the first and second years, and taels 200 for 
the third year of an agreement, without allowances, except participation in 
the Superannuation Fund and free medical attendance. The value of the tael 
at present rate of exchange is about 2s, 6d., but is liable to fluctuation. 
Passage provided. p ; 

Further particulars of the appointment may be obtained of the Council's 
agents, by whom applications must be received not later than August Ist, 


4. 
= Fenchurch Street, JOHN POOK & CO., 

London, E.C. Agents for the Shanghai Municipal Council, 
July, 1914. 
a eS ee Oo F »OnR SO RB, 

The London County Council invites applications for the position of 
DISTRICT INSPECTOR im the Education Offcer’s Department. Salary 
£400a year, rising to £CCO by annual increments of £25. 

The person appointed will be required to give his whole time to the duties 
of his office, consisting of the inspection of public elementary schools, evening 
institutes, and other educational institutions, and to the performance of such 
other duties as may be entrusted to him. 

Women are eligible for this appointment. Offcials of the Council are not 
precluded from applying. — J . : ; 

Applications must Le on forms to be obtained, with particulars of the appoint- 
ment, by sending a stamped, addressed foc!scap envelope to the EDUCA'TION 
OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, 
W.C,, to whom they must be returned by ll a.m, on Monday, Sth October, 
1914. Every communication must be marked “Inspectorship” on the 
envelope. 

Tenauasines, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify an applicant, 

Education Offices, LAURENCE GOMME, 

Victoria Embankment, W.C, Clerk of the London County Council. 
7th July, 1914. 


UT 2 SE O F &XOseea GO a. 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of WOMAN 
LIBRARIAN of its Education Library. The sary will be £120 a year, rising 
by annual increments of £10 to a maximum of £200, and the person appointed 
will be required to give her whole time to the duties of the office. Preference 
will be ziven to candidates who have had teaching experience. It is desirable 
that eandidates should have some knowledge of English and Foreign Litera- 
ture and be able to speak and write both French and German. It is also 
desirable that they should have some acquaintance with reports on educa- 
tional subjects published at home anlabroad. The successful applicant will 
be required to undertake the organization of the routine work of the Library 
and to give assistance to teachers and others who make use of it. 

Applications should be made on a form to be obtained from the EDUCA- 
TION OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than Monday, 
2th September, 1914, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent 
date, ll communications must be marked ‘‘Librarian’’ and a stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope must be enclosed. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify an applicant. 

Education Offices, LAURENCE GOMME, 

Victoria Embankment, W.C, Clerk of the London County Council, 
7th July, 1914, 


HESHIRE COUNTY COUNOIL 


An INSTRUCTOR IN PHYSICAL EXERCISES is required for the 
County Training College and County Secondary School, Crewe, and to super- 
vise instruction in Physical Exercises in the Crewe Elementary Schools, 

Applicants must be trained and experienced teachers of modern Physical 
Exercises, and must be competent to train students to take Classes in accord- 
ance with the Syllabus of Physical Exercises issued by the Board of Education. 

Salary £150 per annum, 

Applications, vith particulars of training and experience, together with 
copies of recent testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned not later than 


daly 27th, 
Education Office, H, D, STRUTHERS. 

















HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN HISTORY, 
The Council are about to appoint a LECTURER in HISTORY, Salary £200 


per annum, 
Applications must be sent in by July 3lst. Further particulars may be 
w.M 


obtained from . GIBBONS, Registrar, 











OUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, CREWE. 


JUNIOR MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS required in September, 
lary £120 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to £150 per annum, 
Applications, containing full statement of atta‘afments, with particulars as 
gree, residence abroad, and teaching experience, together with copies of 
three recent testimonials, should be forwarded to the HEAD-MASTER not 
later than 20th July. 


HESTERFIELD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.— 
_ Required in September :—(1) GYMNASTICS and GAMES MISTRESS, 
Training in Swedish Gymnastics, and good experience necessary. Dancing. 
Salary, £120, (2) KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS. Musical. Salary, £100-£110, 
according to qualifications and experience. Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


RAst LONDON FUND FOR ‘JEW 











THE JEWS.— 

ORGANIZING SECRETARY required, in Priest’s Orders, Graduate 
ferred, with knowledge of Hebrew. Duties will include preaching, 
uring, and oversight of office, Stipend £300, or according to qualifica- 
ms.—Form of application from the BISHOP OF STEPNEY, E.L.F.J 


f TDDLESEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


‘The Governors of the undermentioned Secondary Schools require an 
ASSISTANT-MASTER and ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to commence duties in 
September next. Increases in salary in accordance with the scale of the 
Middlesex Education Committee :— 

HARROW COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for Mathematics, ability to assist with Geography 
a recommendation. Graduate essential. Commencing salary £120 per annum. 

ENFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

ASSISTANT-MASTER to take Commercial Subjects (Shorthand, Type- 
writing, and Bookkeeping) and assist with Junior Form Subjects, Com- 
mencing salary £13) per annum, 

NO FORMS OF APPLICATION ARE NECESSARY. 

Application by letter, accompanied by not more than three COPIES of 
recent testimonials, should reach the undersigned not later than Wednesday, 
July 22nd, 1914. 

Middiesex Education Committee, 

Guildhall, Westminster, S.W. 
l4th July, 1914, 


A IDDLESBROUGH EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WANTED, for the Hugh Bell Senior Boys’ School, a Trained Certificated 
ASSISiANT-MASTER, with a knowledge of French, acquired abroad, and 
experience in teaching the language. Salary according to the scale of the 
Committee, or by arrangement, 

Form of Application will be supplied on receipt of a stamped, addressed 
foolscap envelope, and applications should reach the undersigned us early as 
possible. 

Education Offices, 

Middlesbrough. 
July 15th, 1914, 


Vd LesBRro UGH EDUCATION COMMITIER. 
THE KIRBY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


B, 8. GOTT. 





J. 8S. CALVERT, 
Secretary. 





WANTED, to tako up duties in September, 1914, a MISTRESS qualified to 
teach Geography (Modern Methods). Latin and some other subject desirable 
as subsidiary, University Degree and training essential. Commencing salary 
£105 per annum. Applications, stating age, qualifications, trai 
experience, together with copies of receut testimonials, should be s 
undersigned as early as possible, 

Education Offices, 

Middlesbrough, 


July 13th, 1¢14, 
TINIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM, 
HYLTON HOUSE HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 






J. & CALVERT, 


Secretary. 


The Council of the College invites application for the post of LADY 
WARDEN of the above hostel. Applicants should be women of University 
standing and should have had experience of a Residential College. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, to whom forms 
of Application must be returned not later than August Ist, 





TE\GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


WANTED, in October, for Secondary Schools under the Ministry of 
Education :— 

TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. Salary £29 per annum (L.E¢.24 per 
mensem), rising to £393 per annum (L.Eg.32 per mensem), on peusion- 
able staif. Ailowance for passage out to Egypt. 

Candidates must be from about 24 to 30 years of age, and unmarried. 
Applicants must have taken a University Degree with Honours, aud have 
experience as teachers. Special Training as Teachers of Physical Training 
will be a recommendation. Four lessons daily on an average, Fridays only 
excepted. Summer vacation not less than two months. 

Applications should be addressed not later than July 2th, 1914, to A. H. 
SHARMAN, Esq., c/o The Director, The Egyptian Educational Mission in 
England, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 8.W., from whom further 
information and copies of the Application Form may be obtained. Selected 
candidates will be interviewed in London. 


TJGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


Wanted, in September, for the following posts in the Girls’ Schools and 
Training Colleges for Teachers under the Ministry of Education :— 
DOMES'1IC SCIENCE TEACHERS, Candidates must have a recog- 
nized Diploma in Domestic Science, and have had special trainin 
and expericuce as a Teac er of Practical Cookery, Laundry Work, | 
Housewifery. 

Salary £197 per annum (L.Eg.16 per mensem), rising to £246 per annum 
(L.Eg.20 per mensem), on pensionable staff, with furnished quarters. Aliow- 
ance for passage out to Egypt. 

Candidates must be of robust constitution and between the ages of 25 and 24, 

Pupils mainly Mohammedan. English Head-Mistress. Summer Vacation 
not less than two months. Applications should be addressed, not later than 
July ivth, 1914, to Miss M eAbE, c/o ‘The Director, The Egyptian Educational 
Mission in England, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 8,W., from 
whom further information and copies of the Application Form may be 
obtained. Selected candidates will be interviewed in London. 


Ke YPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 


WANTED, in October, for the Khedivial Training College, Cairo, under 
the Ministry of Education :— 

LECTURER IN SCIENCE, (Experimental Physics.) Salary £450 per 
annum (L.Eg.35 per mensem), rising to £554 (L.Eg.45 per mensein), 
on pensionable staff. Aliowance for passage out to Egypt. 

Candidates must be under 35 years of age. Applicants must have taken a 
University Degree with Honours, and have experience as Teachers. Four 
lessons daily on an average, Fridays only excepted, Summer vacation not 
less than two months, 

Applications should be addressed, not later than July 20th, 1914, to A, H. 
SHARMAN, Esq., c/o The Director, The Egyptian Educational Mission in 
England, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 8.W., from whom further 
information and copies of the Application Form may be obtained, Selected 
candidates will be interviewed in London, 


VGYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 


KEQUIRED, in September, for a Girls’ School in Cairo under the Egyptian 
Government, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach Elementary Science, 
Geography, and English. Full particulars must be given. Only suitable 
applications acknowledged,—Address, Miss BORROW, c/o The Director, 
Egyptian Educational Mission in England, 28 Victoria Street, Westmiuster, 
London, 8.W. 


NIVERSITY OF TORONTO.—A number of ASSIST- 
ANT DEMONSTRATORS are required in the Department of Physics 
ot the University of Toronto for next Session, from September Lith to Ist May 
following. The duties are to assist the Demonstrators in conducting the 
Classes in Experimental Physics. Facilities will be afforded for research 
work, Stipend for the Session £100.—Applications, with testimonials or 
references, should be sent to Professor J. C, McLENNAN, Bowland, Stow, 








31 Hamilton House, Bishopsgate, London, 5,0, 





Midlothian, 
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ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TRURO COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, in September next, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, with Degree in 
Science. Subjects: General El tary Sci , Botany (good), Modern 
Geography. Candidates must be good disciplinarians and willing to take an 
interest in the games. Experience (or Teaching Diploma) a recommendation. 
Salary £100, rising by annual increments of £10 to a maximum of £140. A 
higher initial salary may be es to a ees suitable candidate with 
experience.—Apply at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS, County School, Truro, 

15th July, 1914. 


pus UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
JOHNSTON CHAIR OF BIO-CHEMISTRY. 


Tho Council invite applications for this Chair. Salary £500, Applications, 
together with the names of three persons to whom reference may be made, 
and twelve copies of testimonials, should be forwarded to the undersigned on 
or before 8th October, 1914, Further particulars fog | conditions and 
duties may be had on application. Assistance will be provided. Women are 
eligible for any office in the University. EDWARD CARE Fo 

gistrar. 


SSISTANT PROFESSORSHIP in Moderns, vacant at 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. Salary £240,— P lications, 

with testimonials, will be received until 25th July by THE PRINCIPAL, 

Queen’s University, care of Messrs. MacLehose and Sons, 61 St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow. 


AW.—An old-established firm in a healthy market town 

have a vacancy for an ARTICLED CLERK. Residence with Principal 

could be yin No, 695, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


























“PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
Special entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea, Each an 
as separate bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


= ———-= 


LECTURES, &c. 


ORF RRS PT HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ ‘Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diplom.1; the Arch bishop of Canterbury's Diploma for teaching Theology; and 
the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for the 
three ‘Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s, are awarded 
to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund, Students may borrow sums not 
exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, Prospectus from The Principal, 

UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON, 
Patron; HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal; SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, MLA, 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A, 
For particulars of the COLLEGE and of the SCHOOL for Younger Girls 
ssociated with the College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Trae), and of 
acholarships, apply to the SECRETARY of the College, 43 Harley Street, W. 

Students may board at the College (fee 66 guineas per annum), under the 

*rsonal supervision of the Warden, from whom particulars of the COLLEGE 

OSTEL may be obtained. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss E, @. HIGGINS, B.A. 
THE MICHAELMAS TERM begins Thursday, October 8th, 1914. The 
College prepares Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and 


rts. 

ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and 
several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be offered 
for Competition in June, 1915, 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Eng!efield Green, Surrey. 


XFORD UNIVERSITY TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS.—The Oxford University 
Delegacy of Secondary Teachers offer a remission of the Tuition Fees for 
1914-15, and the Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust offer a remission 
of half the Tuition Fees for the year 1914-15 to two women students in need of 
assistance to enable them to take the Training Course.—Applications should 
be made in writing not later than August 15th to Miss HAIG BROWN, 
Oxford High School, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


MN \HE PRINCESS GHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 























Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 
IVERPOOL NURSERY ‘TRAINING COLLEGE.— 
LADIES trained as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Fee £35 for six months’ 
course. Children in residence.—For farticulars, apply to Hon. Sec., 
LIVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED, 
19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 


MALL DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOL, recently 

opened in connexion with North Foreland School for Students of 18 and 

upwards. Fees, 45 guineas a term.—Apply for further information to 
SECRETARY, North Foreland Lodge, St. Peters in Thanet, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for 
indergarten Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; ‘lreasurer, Mr. 
C. G. Montefiore ; Sec,, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


+ emis UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 


THOMAS BARTLETT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Sir Thomas Bartlett Entrance Scho arships (each of £# a year for three 
yew will be awarded ou the results of the September Matriculation 

Sxamination (Engineering). 

‘The claims of successful c.:ndidates in the July Matriculation Examination 
(Engineering) will be considered on application. 

, Applications to be forwarded to the REGISTRAR, The University, Liverpool, 
on or before August 23rd. EDWARD CAREY, Registrar. 























ty et Vv SReree OF BIRMINGHAM 
Facu.tizs.— 
SCIENCE, MEDICINF, 
ARIS, COMMERCE. 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 
Scuoois or 
ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, | BREWING, 
DENTISTRY, 
Leading to Degrees and Diplomas, 
The session 1914-15 commences October 6th, 1914, 
ll Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students, 
In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the 
requirements of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies, 
Graduates, or persons who have ssed Degree Examinations of other 
Universities, may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master's Degree, 





Syllabuses with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, 
Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scho. hipe, ae 
sent on application to the Secretary of the University. 


Uj 244 eaeree COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM 
Principal; W. H. HEATON, M.A, 
ARTS DEPARTMENTS, 


P HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS:— 
English ... ene - «. Professor W. Warwick Bown, MLA, 
History ... “a pam +. Professor R. C. F. Dotter, M.A, 
Classics and Philosophy ... Professor F.S. Granger, D.Lit., M.A, 
Modern Languages .., +» Professor E. Weexier, M.A. 
Economics and Commerce .., Professor Joun A. Topp, B.L. 
Secondary Education... ... Miss E. M, Becxet, B.A, 





The yey provides complete courses for the B.A. Degree (Pass of H 
of London University and for the Secondary Teacher’s Diploma (Cambridge), 
Particulars and Prospectus from the Registrar, 
T. P. BLACK, M.A., Ph.D, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ote PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Princi = 
A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institu 
a Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physi 
ucation, 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstane, the 

Hon. and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D,.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETAkY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
Ts BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.— 

Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. Special attentioa 

given to training in Class re] and Lecturing.—Apply for information and 

advice to Miss DORETTE WILKE, Head-Mistress, South-Western Poly- 
technic Institute, Chelsea, 
Telephone: 899 Western. 


M OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 

















HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciaii- 
ties. Very carefulattention given to health and to the development of character, 
Senior and Junior Houses, Special advan s for advanced work, Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for es. References kindly 

rmitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. , Hon, 
ec., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
hlder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


MHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modera 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and 
Special care given to individual development. 


| pueatetaiede 2 CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 
_ For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS OO, LTD. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Excellent Education on modern lines, Healthy situation; gravel soil; exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c, Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St, Andrews), 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 

BOARDING HOUSES, 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 


Leo SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A, Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, an1 —-, 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if requ: 
Healthy situation. ‘Tennis, hockey, &c. 


l --— MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Vecautifully situated in its own grounds ot 
lz acres. Entire charge taken cf children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Ilrincipals: ‘lhe Misses SALES, 
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ROH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


oR 
2NISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
oom —_—_ (Telephone: Victoria 3319,) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A, Grarscer Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


: ess, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Heod-Mistross, Board and ‘I uition, £00 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modera Education. Special department for House- 
wifery aud Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C, I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H,. McCanm 

(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing ior the University. 


ORTHWOOD COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, MIDDLESEX. 
‘An Examination for two ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (residential), value 
£9 each, will ie held at the schoo! on Friday, July 2ith, For prospectus and 
farther particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESs., 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CO., L1p., ST. HELIERS 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, ecyarate Cubicles, Hockey 
ennis, fen-Lathing; beautiful climate; great edvanteges for acquiring 
French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ee Special 
Terms for Ministers’ Leughters,—I} or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


Q) Fee iy Sabin EASTBOURNE— 
Co 














Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH ard Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 

ege).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School. 

large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
ac. Summer Term began Tuesday, May Sth. Next vacancies in Sept., 1914. 








S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY £ILCOX,. 
Summer Term began Friday, May Sth, and ends Tuesday, July 28th. 


IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 

Principal—Miss WALLIS, 

Private Residential School for Girls, 

Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
SUMMER TERM began May 25th and ends July 30th, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallrsey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Heed-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
ehildren whose parentsare abroad,—For Prospectusapply tothe SECKETARY 
atthe School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
Flowers, Extensive Rock gardening. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by 
BSc. In1914R.H.8. Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists. 
Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For prospectusapply PRINCIPALS, 


INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated, Bracing Sea 
Air, Highest Medizal References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Priucipal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Founded 1845. Reorganized 1908, 
Associated with the University of Bristol, 1910, 
Parron—H.M. KING GEORGE V, 

Cuammaxn—LORD MORETON, 
Vice-Cuatzman—EARL BATHURST, C.M.G. 
Paixcipat—PROF, J, R, AINSWORTH-DAVIS, M.A, 

For Land Owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending 
Colonists, &c. 

Chief subjects: Agriculture (College Holding 50 acres, College Farm 500 
acres, Dairy, Poultry); Forestry (Earl Bathurst’s Woods of 3,000 acres, Forest 
Garden of 19 acres); Estate Management ; Special Colonial Course of one year ; 
Special Year’s Course for older Students (Retired Army and Navy Oificers 
and members of Civil Service, &c.). Cirencester, 2 to 24 hours from 


Paddington. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS OCTOBER Gru, 
For details apply to Principal. 











RADLEY COURT AGRICULTURAL & COLONIAL 

SCHOOL, MITCHELDEAN, near GLOUCESTER. Gentlemen's sons 

only, 14-20, Public School discipline. Special care BACK WARD or DELICATE 

BOYS, RIDING, Shooting. GENERAL EDUCATION, Coaching for Army, 
University, &c.—P. J. B. TLLLARD, B,A., and K. E, ABBOTT, Principals. 


ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
HYTHE.—General education combined with thorough training in 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and all subjects eszential for Farming, Land 
Agency, and the Colonies, Special care backward or delicate boys. Tiealthy 
life.—i articulars, F,. JENKINS, B.A. Cantab. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 

ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Ottcers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pg W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover, 


[ELEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


_ Henithily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships, Extensive Play- 
ig Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on Thursday, 17th Sept., 
Ii, Head-Master—C, W. A'TKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


BeoMsGROVE | 4, WORCESTERSHIRE. 














SCHOOL, 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
‘ ENTRAXCE SCHOLARSHIPS annualiy in JUNE, 
__ For Prospectus apply HEAD-MAS'TER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


Kc ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in teautiful situation, 510 feet 
Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS” facing Dartmoor. 


OLLAR TES VIST 7108, N.B. 
Head-Master: CHARLE3 8S. DOUGALL, M.A. 
The New Session Begins on TUBSDAY, Ist September, 1914 

Complete High School Education at moderate cost, Special Classes for 

University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, 
Beautiful and healthy situation, 

Illustrated prospectus, with list of boarding-houses, on application to the 

Head- Master, or to ‘Thomas J. Young, Secretary. 


ape 8 2.2. BF BSOH OO L. 
Chairman of Council: The Right Rev. BISHOP JOSCELYNE, D.D, 
Head-Master; E. A, PHILPOTS, M.A. (Camb.), B.Sc. (Lond.), 
PREPARATORY WORK FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Examination for TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLAKSHIPS will be held on 
THURSDAY, September 17th, at 10 a.m. on the School Premises. Each 
Scholarship is of the Annual Value of Fifteen Guineas, is tenable for two years, 
and is open to boys not already in the School, who shall be under twelve years 
of age on the day of Examination, For List of Subjects apply to the HEAD. 
MASTER, HAMILTON BELron, Bursar. 


a. W. A. FULLER, M.A. (assisted by experienced 

University Staif), provides pupils with a sound General Education, and 
Prepares them for Oxford, Cambridge, London, and other University Examina- 
tiens, and for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &e. 

Separate House for the Younger Pupils. Private football and cricket ground, 
squash rackets court, tennis courts, and golf links. Healthy life in couutry 
Village ten miles distant from nearest town, 

Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., sent on application, 

Address: THii COLLEGE, STURRINGTON, SUSSEX, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. JHead-Master, 
C, H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. ‘Che School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19, Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
. AST BOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev.F.S, 
ALLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory tor the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and tives-courts, swisuming-bath, dc, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Otiicers onl Clergy. ©cholarships in March. 


Tr ewitos SCczOO Le 
Head-Master: A. K, WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 

Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s, 

Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


[,2ic8 TON PARK 
Near READING, 


The New Prospectus will be sent on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 
_ Next Term will open on September I8th. 


| OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 184. 

Special Entry 1915-1916. No Nomination required, Full particulars 
with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 05 South 
Molton Street, London, W. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable educat.on for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 
TAMMERING.—Mr. A. ©. SCHNELLE receives 
LADIES, GENTLEMEN, and BOYS in residence or daily. All speech 
defects corrected. Private and Class Lessons,—Write for Prospectus to 119, 
Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, 


FOREIGN. 


Weare art COURSES, 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Bus pe ta Sonponne, Panis, 











SCHOOL, 











JULY. AUGUST. SEPTEMBER 





Phonetics every day, Conversation, Grammar, French History and 
Literature. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 

| j IGHCLASS SCHOOL FOR GIKLS., 
“LES FOUGERES,” LAUSANNE, 


MADEMOISELLE CHAUBER1-FELIX, daughter of the Principal of 
above School, isin England during July (address, c/o Mrs. Latter, Southend 
Hall, Eltham, 8.E nd will be in Scotland during August (address, c o Mrs, 
Eadie, Kilmeny, Pai : she will gladly arrange interviews with Parents of 
intending Pupils, and escort them to Lausanue early in September. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Pb.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham an Lecturer 

at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe, 

ARIS.—Mille. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive girls to study French. A few VACANCIES for the Autumn, 
Piano, Singing, Cookery, Dressmaking, Art. Escort to Lectures, Galleries, 
Concerts, good Plays and Operas. Only French spoken. Fine House and 
grounds near the Bois, Games. Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, 


N ONSIEUR GAL-LADEVEZE, the old-established 
Tutor, has vacancies in lis country house for PUPILS requiring tuition 
ia French. Highest references,—M, GAL-LADEVEZE, L’Areret, Mer-Loir- 
et-Cher, France, 
HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 
Q) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject, 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
management as the above. Young people received during holidays. 












<< 











NGLISH LADY, with country house in most beautiful 
art of Brittany, would be glad to take cither a small Family Party or 
Several Ladies as PAYING GUESTS from July Ist. Private sitting-room 
rovided, Rooms available: 1 doub.e bed and dressing room; 1 large single 
Eehmesse and 2 large bedrooms, 2 beds; dressing room with bed. Beautiful 
views, garden, park, woods; within drive of sea. River just outside grounds, 
Fishing, Boating, Excursions of all kinds, Terms by arrangement.—Box 





Head-Master, H, V, PLUM, M.A, 
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SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


28 18s. 64—LUGANO-VENICE TOUR. Ten Days. 
lst Class Hotels ; 2nd Class Rail. Sixteen Days, Lugano, Venice, Lucerne, 
Grindelwald, £12 12s. 
GEORGE LUNN’'S TOURS, Ltd., 42 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


REECE, TURKEY, THE HOLY LAND, EGYPT, &. 
A SELECT CONDUCTED PARTY, September 30th. Visiting 
ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, DAMASCUS, NAZARETH, JERUSALEM, 








CAIRO, &c. First-class throughout, Inclusive and Moderate. 
Free Illus. Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth, 
NION-« SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
[ Borat Mam Route, 
From London and Southampton. 
CASTLE WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries, 
LINE, 


MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal, 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


West-end Agency: Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8.W. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
July 3lst, GRAND RUSSIAN TOUR (The Volga, Moscow, St. Peters- 
burg, motoring through the Caucasus and Crimea). Aug., SWITZERLAND 
(Saas Fee and Zermatt), Sept., SPAIN and Morocco, Nov., ALGERIA— 
TUNISIA. MissBISHOP, F.R.G.S., “‘ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Kd., 5.W. 





ain 
SCHOOLS. 


There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Publi 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable oont. Shocks which sive 


as LESSER PUBLIC 





full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. J.P and 
1483 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention of loca ee 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. * "2% the locality pay 








YO INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c, pe a 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, "Strand, = 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gervara), 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE 
Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor, Shady ang 
sheltered garden. Tennis Lawn, Stabli or Motor. Se te tables, 
Private Sitting-room if required.—Apply ‘‘ L. CANTAB,” Middlecott, Lsing. 
ton, S. Devon. Tel. 8 Haytor. Terms absolutely inclusive, 


Tk BOURN EMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
and Electricity. "Besident Physics OLD Every kind of Bath, M. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD 
HANTS. Under the direction of MISS KATE EMIL BEHNKE. 
Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay Packs, 
Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, Slee ing in 
Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods, Be 
for Delicate Children.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testi 


Se 

Bes HOUSE NURSING HOME, LITTLE. 

HAMPTON.—Medical, Surgical, Maternity Patients received; also 

Kest Cures. Fully-trained Nurses on the Staff and Masseuse. One or two 
VACANCIES will shortly occur for chronic cases.—Apply, MATRON, 





—=—= 























AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date, Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION, 
RAINING IN METHOD.—Graduates and others pre- 
pared for SECRETARIAL and RESEARCH WORK. Experience in 
ottice routine, card-indexing, filing, committee work, accountancy, &c. 
Individual anor ae | Central Bureau for the Employment of Women, 
5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


UTHORS’ MSS. TYPED, 9d. per 1,000 words. Special 
discount for large orders and regular work. Urgent work executed and 
delivered same day as received.—Apply, MANAGER, ‘ihe Crown Typewriting 











ont -} ye ureau, Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon 
reet, E.C. 
VPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


General MS, 10d, 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 4d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatio Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed, Highest testimonials 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 


Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HO 

for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, p lly acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the 
statis of the schools r ded by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere, 

158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


HE BEST ADVICE RELATIVE to SCHOOLS for 
Boys or Girls, TUTORS, and Educational Homes in England or abroad 


is given tree by 
Messrs. GABSETAS, TERING, and CO., 
° 


36 Sackville Street, nny am London, W., 
who for over 40 years have been in close touch with the leading Educational 
Establishments, 
PARENTS or GUARDIANS desiring accurate information should call or 


send full details. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
GABBITAS, THRING, and oe, 

















Messrs. 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
—— or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
amulies. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 


etter MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘WELSH LAMB DIRECT from Welsh farm, 15]b 
Sides, 114d. per lb, Dressed Chickens, 6s, to 7s. a pair. One good 
se —_ and 12 large eggs, 6s. = throughout the year. Boxes 
included and carriage paid.—F urther particulars, stam envelope. BRAN 

POULTRY FARM, Liandrillo, Merionethshire. - ” as 


IGH PRICES OFFERED FOR VALUABLE 
Jewellery or Trinkets.—Gold Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, 
Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables purchased for cash by 
the well-known and most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, i 
and Counties Bank, Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured, 
Utmost cash value or offer by return, No transaction too large, none toe 
small.—FRASERS (Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH. 











LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyera, I 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Uflices, 03 Oxford 


Street, London, Est. 100 years, 
\PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been ae. erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, nc and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &,—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


OUND PROPOSITION.—Valuable 
additional capital. 











property requires 
£4,000 already spent in development, &c. Producing 
stage reached, @ position available for a gentleman prepared to invest 
£2,000 in fully secured 7¢ per cent. Convertible Debentures. Security undoubted, 
Every investigation courted.—Address, PRINCIPAL, 24, St. James’ Street,S. W, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS nted thereon b: 
Ane EQUITABLE RKEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


| gg aye ny REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
120 licensed Inns, Ask for Keport, take £1 shares. Five 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westmi 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the UNION 
PASTE. Guaranteed by E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S. Recommended by 
Dr. H. WOODWARD, F.R.S., and Canon KINTON JACQUES, Supplied to the 
Royal Household. Aunihilates Beetles. Harmless to 5 
The Evrenine News, London, April 17th, 1914, says :—‘‘ The most effective 
remedy with which we are acquainted is Blattis, which had its origin from a 
erfect invasion of the kitchens and bakehouse of a workhouse in the North of 
ese. A campaign of extermination was conducted under the direction of 
Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who used a preparation consisting of food su 
which specially appeal to the appetite of the cockroach, combined with a 
ison which completely dries up the soft part of the insect, leaving only the 
ard casing, which is not liable to decomposition. The experiment proved 
entirely successful, and in a few weeks the entire workhouse was perfectly 
clear of the plague.” 
Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, post free, can be obtained through any Chemist, Army and 
Navy Stores, Boots’ Stores, or direct from the sole makers, HOWARTH AND 
FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Shetfielc. 








per cent, paid 











NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
aoe ABROAD 


IN ENGLAND AND 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and 
on the Conti t, will be pl l to aid ents in their selection b 
sending (free of beer as a a and full particulars of RELIABLE 
and nighly recommen: establishments, ALL of which have been 
PERSONALLY INSPECTED. When writing please state the age of 
pupil, the district —— and give some idea of the fees to be paid, 

.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, anc. 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


See am RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
peeeny visited, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 

atrons Introduced. Messrs, Pogat (Cantab.), Browne (Uxon.,), and 
Hespeyx, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Recent. 


AVY, ARMY, AND ’VARSITY AGENCY, 
83 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
President: REAR-ADMIRAL L. G. TUFNELL, C.M.G. 

A List of “ specially recommended and personally inspected *’ Schools, suit- 
able for the children of Officers, having been compiled the above Agency, 
Parents can with confidence obtain reliable advice and all information by 
applying to the PRESIDENT. No fees. 


M* AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), Keith House, 
133-135 Regent Street, W., for English and Foreign Chaperous, Com- 
panions, Governesses, Assistant Mistresses, Lady Professors, and 


—— —m Secretaries, Readers, Lady Housekee 
uglish and Fo 














Teachers of 
rs, Lady Nurses, 


nm Schools for Girls and Boys, and Educational Homes 


recommended,—Teleg. Keithdon, Reg., London, Phone Regent 3627. 








APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALsanr Memorrat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, Parron: H.M. Tas Krea. 
READERS of this journal willing to beuefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Earn oF Harrowsy. Secretary: Govrrer H. Hawiiros. 














FURNITUR 
FOR CASH. 


Lowest Prices. 


“The Practical Book of Furniture.” 4th Edit 
Illustrated Schemes— 
To Furnish a Flat for 60 Guineas; 
To Furnish a House for £100; 
To Furnish a House for £150; 
To Furnish a House for £250, 


MIRRORS and OVERMANTELS, from 2ls. to £21. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
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COLLEGE 


OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 




















SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S.W. 
VISITOR—H.M, THE KING. 


The courses of instruction in the College are intended 
thoroughly to prepare Students for Industrial Careers in 
which scientific knowledge is an essential. They are also 
designed to meet the needs of professional industrial men 
desiring more advanced training. 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. 
BIOLOGY. 


GeNeRAL Borayny... Prof, Farmen, F.R.8, 


Plant Physiology and Path- 
ology... om om «» Prof, BLackMany, ¥.8.3. 
The Technology of Woods 
and Fibres .., ooo «+ Prof. Groom. 
GrneERAL- ZOOLoGY coe «» Prof. MacBripr, ¥.2.s. 
Entomology eee ee Prof. Maxwevt Lerror. 
CHEMISTRY - an «. Prof. H. Brereton BakeR, F.R.S. 


Physical Chemistry «» Prof, Parte. 
Organic Chemistry on .. Prof, THoxrr, F.R.3, 
CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY ) Prof. Bows, ¥.n.s. 
(Fuel and Refractory Mate-} Atsociat Prof, Dr. M, G. 
rials) ... ove ooo ove CHRISTIE. 
GEOLOGY... os sat Prof. Warts, F.R.S, 
Economic Mineralogy .., Prof, CuL.is, 
MATHEMATICS AND ME- 
CHANICS ... ent eee w+» Prof, Porsyru, F.R.s. 
Applied Mathematics... Prof. WHITEHEAD, F.R.S, 
PHYSICS § Prof, CALLENDAR, F.R.8. 
. - = ** ( Prof. the Hon. RK, J. SrRU TT, FBS 
ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 
MINING aa oe w+» Frof. FRECwEvVILLE, 
ETALLURGY 


an - Prof, Carpenter, 
TECHNOLOGY OF OIL Prof. WatTrs, F.3.8. 


CiTY AND GUILDS (ENGINEERING) COLLEGE. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER. 

ING AND MOTIVE POWER Prof, Datsy, F.2.8, 
ENGINEER:NG AND 
SURVEYING ee on ..« Prof. Dixoy. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Prof, Maruen, ¥.2.3. 


Full Prospectus can be obtained free from the Registrar, 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 

















Clean-cut Square Wings. ) 


The B35, one of the many smart Castle 
Collars, has icularly clean-cut square 
wings, which impart an exceptionally 
distinguished appearance for Town or 
Evening wear. pth 2 and 2} inches. 
All Castle Coliars are faced with our own 
make of Irish Linen. They are conse- 
quently far better than other 6d. Collars, 

Castle Collars are made in all shapes. Send 
6d. to-day for a sampie collar (any shape) and 


TE 
Collars 


of one do 
- tt ‘yy 5/1 1 
For those requiring a better quality collar we recommend our “ Royal” Brand. 
le of Extra Fine Linen, with hand buttonholing. Price per dozen, 7/11. 
Postage Sd. extra. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 40 P Donegall Place, Belfast. 


London : 156 Regent St. & 101 Cheapside. Liverpool : 22 Church St. 
All Post Orders to Beifast. ; 


























_—_. 


HE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President = FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.C. 
CEVECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e thep and safety 
©f the Country and the Empire, and impreve the morai and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 








‘ 2s. 4 | 2s. a. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .., 25 © O| Members ... ... see soe we 1010 0 
, ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 0} Associates, with Literature 
Members ... .. eee Se ef eae 5 0 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
——— = 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anp Gorcn, Melbourne, 
Bydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp CoMPANr, 
Dunedin; Surpson anp Wiiuiams, Christchurch; H. Barium 
anv Company, Wellington, N.Z.; K. Srrscxury, Auckland; and 
C. W. Riesy, Adelaide, 





URiC ACID. 





THE CAUSE OF GOUTY SUFFERING. 





Uric acid is the true cause of all gouty suffering. Once this 
uric acid is present in excess in the system goutiness is inevitable, 
and will continue until the right step is taken to get rid of the 
uric acid. When uric acid begins to form in such an excessive 
quantity that the kidneys and liver, which ordinarily dispose of 
this waste product as soon as it is formed, are unable to filter it 
all out of the blood, the surplus uric acid remains in the circulation, 
and soon reaches every part of the body. 

The symptoms which are set up when this early stago of 
goutiness commences differ according to the individual constitu- 
tion, sometimes being, first of all, nothing worse than slight 
dyspeptic symptoms, such as acidity, heartburn, and pain after 
meals; but, as a rule, there will be more definite signs of goutiness 
in the form of occasional aches and pains in the joints or muscles. 
These pains may be attended with stiffness, inflammation, and 
some swelling, and are especially in evidence when one has been 
over-exerting oneself, or has been exposed to cold and damp. 

In many gouty persons other signs of uric acid are the formation 
of small white lumps just under the skin on various parts of the 
body, especially on the rims of the ears, and the eyelids, or near 
the joints, 


THE WORST PAINS OF GOUT. 


Once the gouty habit has started, the settling process of urie 
acid will continue relentlessly in whatever part or parts of the 
body are least able to resist its encroachments. When the acid 
settles in some joint acute gout occurs. This generally happens 
to one of the great toes, although the ankles, insteps, heels, and 
knees are often affected. The pain in all these cases is of 
agonizing severity, and as the gouty habit of the system gains a 
stronger hold these attacks occur with increasing severity and 
frequency. 

Among other kinds of gout are rheumatic gout, which generally 
affects the larger joints, and, though perhaps not so painful as 
acute gout, is more obstinate, and results in much stiffness and 
swelling; gouty rheumatism, in the joints and muscles; lumbago, 
in the muscles of the lower back and loins; sciatica, a hot tingling 
pain in the nerves of the leg; neuritis, affecting the nerves of the 
arm, and starting with a numbness or tingling which develops 
into severe pain ; gouty eczema, caused by the uric acid penetrating 
to the skin; and stone and gravel, the result of crystalline uric 
acid compounds remaining in the kidneys and bladder, and causing 
agonizing pain, 

THE ONLY RELIEF. 


The only course which will bring freedom from suffering to 
any gouty subject is the regular use of Bishop’s Varalettes. 
Bishop’s Varalettes are both a remedy and preventive. They 
have the power to convert the hard, crystalline, pain-causing 
uratic deposits into soluble, harmless substances which are easily 
removed from their lurking places by the blood and climinated 
from the system. With their removal the pain diminishes and 
finally disappears, swellings subside, joints resume their normal 
size and shape, inflammation is dispersed, and stiff muscles and 
joints become supple. 

Bishop’s Varalettes not only free the system from accumu- 
lations of uric acid and its compounds, but they also combine 
with the uric acid as fast as it forms, and, by keeping it in soluble 
condition, prevent its retention in the system. Thus they ward 
off all gout. 


FOODS FOR GOUTY PEOPLE, 


This unique action of Bishop’s Varalettes is fully explained in 
Bishop’s booklet for gouty people, a booklet which will prove of 
the greatest interest and value to any one who has cause to fear 
uric acid. It tells the facts about gout which the sufferer has 
most need to know, and includes a dietary, showing what foods to 
eat and what to avoid. 

A copy will be sent post free to any address on application to 
Alfred Bishop (Limited), Manufacturing Chemists (Estbd. 1857), 
48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. Ask for booklet Y. 

Your chemist sells Bishop’s Varalettes in 5s. cases (25 days’ 
treatment), 2s. bottles, and Is. vials, or, if you cannot obtain them 
locally, you can get them direct from the manufacturers, whose 
address is given above, 
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‘SAVOY’ 
“ Ready - for - use” 
SUITS 


A Boon to Busy Men. 


Many expressions of keen 
satisfaction with these Savoy 
Ready-for-Use Suits show how 
widely the great convenience 
of this Savoy Innovation is 
appreciated. 


The saving of time, the advan- 
tage of seeing the completed 
Suits before fixing a choice, 
and the assurance of perfect fit 
have made this new idea a rapid 
and unmistakable success. 





“ PERSONALITIES "—The ‘Savoy’ Guide to Correct Wear for Men—Free. 
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SUITS: 





SAVOY LOUNGE SUIT, ready for use ....ccccccccssseeeeceseeesesees 55/- 
SAVOY REEFER SUIT, ready for use .........ccceeceeeees from 60/- 
SAVOY SPORTS COAT, ready for use ............... from 2 Guineas 
OVERCOATS, ready f0F use ...........scccscsesesessercecssescoseses from 63,- 


SAVO TAYLORS’ £7, 88, 93, 94, 95, STRAND, 
GUILD, LTD., and Savoy Court, LONDON. 
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By Appointment 
Jewellers to Their Majesties 
The King and Queen, 


By Special Appointment 
Goldsmiths and Jewellers to the Crown, 


GARRARD 





| CHOICE JEWELS, 
| PEARL NECKLACES, 

EMERALDS, SAPPHIRES, 
ENGAGEMENT RINGS 





- GARRARD 


NEW ADDRESS 


24 Albemarle St. W 


ESTABLISHED 1721 
IN THE HAYMARKET 
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‘O ensure summer health you must guard against 


summer ills. 


These ills and chills are usually due to an out-of-tone 


system disordered by 
changes. 


The best safeguard is a well-toned system. You should 7 
keep by you the effective filtrant cleanser 


BRAGCGS 


CHARCOAL 
Natures Health Giver 


Bragg’s Charcoal is just anatural remedy, it is not a drug. It will agree with 
Brage’s Charcoal renders innocuous and cleans away 
the poison consequent upon its fermentation in the food tract. 
If this ferment-poisen is allowed to remain it will quickly cause disorder when 
the temperature of the system changes ever so little. 
Bragg’s Charcoal will suit you. 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores. Powder, 2s. and 4s. per bottle ; Biscuits, 
Is., 2s, and 4s. per tin; Capsules, 2s. per box; Lozenges, Is. 14d. per box, 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE TO-DAY. 


the most delicate system. 
food-waste and 








Sunshine 
Health 


overheating, draughts, or weather 





One of the four forms of 
The Capsules are handy for holiday times, i 








To J. L. BRAGG, Ltd, 14 Wigmcre Street, London, W. 


Please send me semples cf the four different forms of Bragg's Charcoal, 


lenclose 3d. to pay postage. 


Name 


Be ee 


PPETITTETTITTeTTrerrrrrriirirrrrrt treet 


Sp., July 18, 



































MEDIUM 
STRENGTH ff 







20 


for 
ID. 
2 


Registered No. 1540LL 
































Cigarettes 
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How to be Young 
at Fifty. 


Many a man on arriving at middle age finds 
himself gradually becoming a back number. He 
cannot keep pace with the strenuous business 
life of to-day. 

Of course, this shouldn't be the case. Age 
is not the reason for this sad state of affairs. 
Invariably there is another cause. 

One of the worst enemies of the middle-aged 
is excess of uric acid, that insidious poison which 
saps vitality, and is the source of Gout and 
Rheumatism. 

Regesan M.P. will drive that poison out 
of your system like magic. It is one of the 
most powerful solvents of uric acid known to 
science. 

A teaspoonful every morning before breakfast 
and you can depend with confidence on good 
health. You will begin to realise what perfect 
physical fitness really means. 

You will be full of cheerfulness and vitality, 
able to get the maximum enjoyment out of life, 
You will have an increased capacity for doing 
your work thoroughly and well. 

You will feel strong and vigorous, which, of 
course, you ought to do even though you may 
be over fity. 

Probably you will be close to a Boots branch 
to-day. Why not go in and purchase a bottle ? 
Even in the healthiest body poisons and im- 
purities will collect, and these are the founda- 
tions upon which a gouty and rheumatic system 
is built. 





(ty M - a) 
Or At Lae 


Sold at all branches of Boots, who guarantee it to 
be the best preparation of its kind in existence. 


Sold only by 








per 
' 1/6 Bottle. fe. 


Chief London Branch :-— 
182 REGENT ST., W. 

















Bogen £08.) 
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; per For Every 
Social Function 


Ontdoor or in, there is no beverage so accept- 
able as Whiteway’s Cyder - the Cyder which is 
guaranteed made from the pure juice of the 
finest vintage apples, and from British apples 
only. For garden parties, river picnics, and 
all outdoor and indoor entertainments there 
is no drink so cooling and refreshing, 
so dclicious and health-giving, an 

such an excellent thirst-quenc as 


WHITEWAY’S 
FAMOUS CYDERS 


DEVON 


J 

\ Many members of the Royal Family and large numbers of the 
' most notable people in the country are regular all-the-year- 
F round patrons of Whiteway’s Pure Cyders. 


WHITEWAY'S “WOODBINE BLEND” CYDER, 


is highly recommended by the Medical Profession as a preventa- 
tive and a cure for Gout, Rheumatism, and kindred ailments, 

Write for free copy of our beautifully coloured booklet, 23 
pages, on 


“PURE CYDER IN HEALTH AND SICKNESS,” 


which demonstrates the advantages to health gained by drinking 
pure cyder, 


Messrs. H. WHITEWAY & CO., Ltd., Pomona House, Albert 
Embankment, S.W.; or The Orchards, Whimp’e, Devos, 





To ensure absolute purity, 


INSIST ON 
WHITEWAY’S 


a) 








Delicious, Wholesome & Refreshing. 





AVOID SUSSTITUTES. 












DENTISTS 


AND PERFUMERS IN 
ELEGANT PATENT 


METALLIC BOX RECOMMEND 
PRICE 
1/-4 IT 


— —_———> — 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” To hold Siz 
Numbers, 2s. each. By Post, 2s. 3d. May be had by order through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Ofice, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C, 
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OLD WORLD CHARM AND MODERN CONVENIENCE 


Are successfully combined in 
STORY & TRIGGS’ Replicas 
of Old English Furniture. The 
group here illustrated is drawn 
from the actual furniture in our 
Showrooms, and is chiefiy re. 
markable for comfort, without 
sacrifice of purity of style, and 
also for fine workmanship and 
finish. 











































Many other interiors, together 
with a brief history of the Three 
Great Periods, viz., Jacobean, 
Queen Anne, and Georgian, 
are contained in the third 
edition of 


“REPLICAS OF OLD 
ENGLISH FURNITURE,” 











The “ NASEBY.” 


6 ft. Oak Buffet... on ccs «« £1810 © | Oak Dining-Chairs in Doe Cloth each £210 0 hich ill b t Post F 
7 ft, by 3 ft. 6 in. Withdrawing Table... 615 0| Arm-Chairstomatch .. .. « 315 0 SE" aS SS ee 
Easy Chair in Doe Cloth «. «. 615 0 | 5ft, Oak Dwarf Dresser « « 715 0 on application to— 





Only address— 


STO RY & TRI GGS ee a” Street, 


(Within 5 miautes of St. Paul's.) 


PHCENITX 
Assurance Company, Limited. 


Head Offices: 19 & 70, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 











CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 


£90,000,000 


TOTAL FUNDS EXCEED 


£16,000,000 











Chairman: Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.C.S.I. 


FIRE - LIFE - ACCIDENT - MARINE 


Loss of Profits following Fire, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Fidelity Guarantee, Burglary, Trustee and Executor, etc. 





— 








Loans are granted on Reversions and Life Interests, and on Freehold and Leasehold Properties. 








General Manager: SIR GERALD H. RYAN. 
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60 HIGHEST AWARDS 


already won this season in 
strenuous competitive _ trials. 


One would expect a high-grade car 
to win occasionally in the best of 
company, but to excel so consis- 


tently as Talbots have done all this 


“SPARE THE PUMP 
& SPOIL THE TYRE” 


—Motorised Proverb. 
FFICIENCY and endurance in motor tyres 
are largely maintained by the cheapest thing 
in the world—air. Yet under-inflation destroys 
vastly more tyres than keen flints, broken bottles, 
bent nails, and all the rest of suchlike hazards 
of the road put together. 

Motorists who stint the pump must not complain if 
punctures scem unduly frequent, if bursts or blow-outs 
are always threatening through cracking walls. Dis- 
tribution of strain is worked out with as much scientific 
exactitude in a motor tyre as in a cantilever bridge, 
and when its nice adjustment is disturbed by under- 





season stamps them as cars of 
far more than ordinary merit. 


extra life and 
demonstrable 
pumped hard. 
be handsomely 





65 mm. Section, 





25-50 h.p. TALBOT streamline TOURING CAR. 


Catalogue of all models on request. 


CLEMENT TALBOT, LIMITED, 


Automobile Engineers and Manufacturers, 


BARLBY ROAD, NORTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. DEPOTS: 19 











inflation trouble is on the way. 
The extra comfort of soft tyres is negligible ; the 


Examples of correct Air Pressure: 
60-65 lbs.; 90 and 100 mm., 65-70 lbs.; 
120 mm., 70-85 Ibs. 





THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO., Ltd., MELKSHAM. 


Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, acd Paris. 


efficiency of properly inflated tyres are 
and substantial Keep your tyres 
Air costs nothing—your trouble will 
repaid, 


Newman Strect, Oxford Strect, W.; Bristol, 














THE OLDEST 
and STILL 
“The IDEAL 
PURE COCOA” 
FOR BREAKFAST 
FOR LUNCHEON 
FOR SUPPER. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


MEDOC. 


FOR ALL 
CLIMATES ALL 
THE YEAR ROUND. 
IN DAILY USE 
IN THE ROYAL 
COURTS OF 
EUROPE. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout ard Indigestion. 

Eafest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 








THE UNION BANK OF 


VIN ORDINAIRE, _.Per Dozen. AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent ieee aed Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
ht Dinner Wine, The quality Authorised and Issued Capital, £5,000,000, 
of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 id-up Capitel, £2,000,000. Meserve 
wine usually sold at much higher "Tan £1 990,6 00. ‘Together......... £3,930,0°0 


prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found — superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
he appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dosen Fottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Peidtoany Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Vozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Lritain to equal them in value, 


Eeserve Liability of Proprietors ...... 


£4,000,000 


Total Isened Capital and Reserves £7,930,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILIE, London, F.C. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Domimion of 
New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


17/8 9/9 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Twackenrar. 
‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
VANTS is prepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted(by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
st free on receipt of two stamps, or in quautities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison Hougsa, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messra, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W, 


—_—_— 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street, 








CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 


VITTEL 
VOSGES 


The Most Up-to-date 
French Spa 


13 HOURS from London, Through 
Carriages from Calais, 5 Hours from 
Paris, by Luxurious Restaurant Trans. 


Season: 20 May 
to September 
Diabetes, Liver and 


CURE GOUT, 
Kidney Disorders. 


thenia, 
Bracing climate ; requires no after cure. 


First Class Hotels from Frs. § 
per day inclusive,—Golf, Tennis, Racing and 
all the outdoor Sports. Highest class Theatre, 
Opera and Casino, Pine woods 2 miles from 
Hotels, 


Vittel Grande Source 


can be obtained at all the leading Stores, 
Chemists and Hotels in the United Kingdom. 
Over 11,000,000 bottles sold yearly. Awarded 
Gold Medal, International Congress of Medi- 
cine, London, 1913, 





Rheumatism, Neuras- 


Fuil particulars Free from: 
VITTEL, 12 MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


‘The “SPECTATOR.” 


Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE In ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half Quar- 
martof the United King- yearly. terly. 
Som one on w- £1 86..0145... 0732 
Including postage to any 
of the Lritish Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c. ... ose £1126...0163..082 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


Trout in Lakes and Reservoirs. A Practical 
Guide to Managing, Stocking, and Fishing. By ERNEST 
PHILLIPS. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“ A most interesting and practical work.”—Fishing Gazette. 


The Diary of Adam Tas _ (1705-17086). 
Edited by LEO FOUCHE, Ph. et Litt.D. (Ghent), English 
Translation by A. C. Paterson. 8vo. 12s. net. 

This volume has the Diary in the original Dutch, and an 
English translation, on opposite pages. 

Adam Tas was born at Amsterdam in 1668, and went to the Cape 
in 1697. Tho MS. of his diary has only lately been discovered. 
Its importance lies in the fact of its being the diary of the leader 
of the opposition to Governor W. A. van der Stel, about whose 
administration there has been so much controversy. The diary 
not only sheds light on this controversy, but has a further value 
from the picture it gives of the country life of South Africa at the 
opening of the 18th century. 


Flight Without Formuls. Simple Dis- 
cussions on the Mechanics of the Aero- 
plane. By COMMANDANT DUCHENE, of the French 
Génie. Translated from the French by Joun H. Lepesorr, 
B.A., Associate Fellow Aeronautical Society, Editor of 
Aeronautics, With Illustrations and Diagrams. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The English Catholic Refugees on the 
Continent, 1558-1795. Vol. I. The English Colleges 
and Convents in the Catholic Low Countries, 1558-1795. By 
the Rev. PETER GUILDAY, Docteur és Sciences Morales et 
Historiques (Louvain). 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 














Index to the Works of Cardinal Newman. 
By JOHN RICKABY, S.J., B.Sc. (Oxon.). Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


VOLUME FOR 1914. 


The Annual Charities Register and 
Digest: being a Classified Register of Charities in or 
available for the Metropolis, together with a Digest of 
Information respecting Legal and Voluntary Means for the 
Prevention and Relief of Distress and the Improvement of 
the Condition of the Poor. 


With Index, and an Introduction, “How to Help Cases of 
Distress.” 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 
JULY, 1914. Price 6. 

A CHAPTER OF ENGLISH ] GREEK MUSIC. F. A. Wright, 
DIPLOMACY, 1853-1871, J. A. BR, CASANOVA. Horace Bleackley. 
Marr ott. THE PIRATES OF ALGIERS, 

THE REFERENDUM AT WORK. E. March Philli : 

RATURE, Walter 


Dr. Horace Micheli, CURRENT LITE 
THE EXPANSION OF ITALY, de Ia Mare. 

PREVENTIVE DETENTION. Dr. 
R. F. a 
THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES 


Algar Thorold, 
or IRBEDENTA, Francis 
Gribble. 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE AND NATIONAL LIFE, J, E.G, 
ROMAN CAMPAGNA. Luigi de Montmorency. 
Villari. THE RATING OF SITE VALUES, 
SOME ASPECTS OF WEST Editor. 
AFRICAN RELIGIONS, Pp A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
Amaury Talbot. EMPIRE. Sidney Low, 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D.,Litt,D. 
Artict JULY, 1914. Price 5s. 

rlicies.— 


THE POLICY OF LIVIUS DRUSUS THE YOUNGER. By P. A. 


Sermour. 
THE CHRONICLE OF BATTLE AI BEY. By H. W. C. Davis. 
THE COUNTY OF PONTHIEU, 12 9-1307. by Miss H. Jounstowe, 
THE LORDS JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. By Professor E. R. Turner. 
Notes and Documents.—The Domesday Hidation of Essex. By J. H. Rounp, 
LL.D.—The Ancieut Indictments in the Public Record Office. By Miss 
B. H, Putnam.—An Historical Collection of the Fifteenth Century. 
By C. L. Kixesrorp.—English Foreign Trade under Elizabeth. By 
Conrers Reap.—Torcy’s Account of Matthew Prior's Negotiations in 
7. By L. G. Wickuam Lecc.—The Village Economy of Lauder. By 
J. H, BRomanes, 


Reviews of Books. 

















Short Notices. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMGUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, wW. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
wpon matters of business should.noT be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the PusiisuEr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





aa 


A NEW NOVEL 


Dealing with the Panama Canal zone and the efforts of a European 
Power to get a footing there through the intrigues of an adjacent 
Republic. It is a story of love and high politics set among tropical 
forests and mountain gorges, and not for asecond does the interest 
flag from the first scene in the dusty streets of the Isthmus till 
the secret of the Red Wall is at last unveiled. 

“Mr. Savile has written a sound story of the modern Spanish 
main type, with plenty of plot, movement, colour, and violent 
incident.”—The Times. 


THE RED WALL 6y rrayk sayz, ag, 
NEW NELSON LIBRARIES me 
THE INVIOLABLE SANCTUARY 


GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 7d, net, 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD 


H. SETON MERRIMAN. 7d, net. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ALERTE’ 
E. F. KNIGHT. 18, net 
THE FOUR MEN 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 1s, net, 


THE MAINSPRINGS OF RUSSIA 
By the Hon. MAURICE BARING. 2s. net, 
“We are all Mr. Baring’s debtors for the help he has given us 
in the past to understand the friendly Russian nation, and we are 
grateful for the fresh help he gives us in this excellent book.” 
—Morning Post, 
“From cover to cover Mr. Baring’s book vibrates with an 
intelligent appreciation of the lovable Russian character, and no 
one can lay it down without feeling the need for a revision of 
much that had come to be taken as axiom.” —Daily Dispatch. 
BADDELEY’S GUIDES FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS 


TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES STOCKED BY 
ALL BOOKSELLERS 


British Road Book. Four Vols. 2s. 6d. each. 
Alpine Profile Road Book. Rk. H. V. Extis. 3s. 6d, 
Bernese Oberland. Jurian Granps. 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 
35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
And at all Bookstalls and Booksellers’. 

















THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 
Edited by WILFRID WARD. 
Quarterly: No. 310. Contents for JULY, 1914. Price 5s. 6d. net. 


A Visit to America (continued). By the Editor. 

Mr. Batrourn on Beauty. By Albert A. Cock. 

Tue Fruits or “Tue Gotpen Bover.” By the Rev. C. C. Martindale, 3J, 
George Borrow ty Spain. By Shane Leslie. 

Porm: St. Brietp’s Lutuastes. By Ethel Rolt Wheeler. 

Rupo.r Evcssn’s Purmosorar. By Dom Daniel Feuling, 0.S.B. 
Proresson BEDIER AND THE FRENCH Epic, By Prof, W. W. Comfort, 
Tux Conressions oF a CaTHOLio SOCIALIST. 

A Porr or Tas Streets. By W. M. Letts. 

CarprnaL Gasquet. By Monsignor R. H. Benson. 

Foreien Powitics or THE Day. By Lancelot Lawton, 

Jane Austex. By Walter Moberly. 

Tus Bupeer. By J. G. Snead-Cox, 

Some Recent Booxs, 


London: BURNS and OATES, Orchard Street, W. 
SALES BY AUCTION. 








ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No, 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., at one o’clock precisely each day, 
On MONDAY, July 20th, 

The IMPORTANT and VALUABLE COLLECTION of GREEK and 
ROMAN COINS in gold and silver, formed by the late L. Schlesinger Y. 
Guzman, Esq. (sold by order of the Executors). May be viewed. Catalogues 
may be had, Illustrated copies, containing 10 Plates, price 2s. 6d. each. 

On TUESDAY, July 2lst, and three following days, 
the VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF JAPANESE 
COLOUR PRINTS formed by the late W. O. DANCKWERTS, Esq., K.C., 
of 2 Brechin Place, London, S.W. (sold by order of the Executrix). be 
viewed. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated copies containing 18 plates, 


price 2s, 6d. each, 
On TUESDAY, July 21st, 
VALUABLE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND MANUSCRIPTS AND 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, comprising the Property of T. G. Arthur, Esq. 
(deceased), of Carrick House, Ayr, N.B. (sold by order of the Executors) ; the 
Property of Mrs. Brodie, of Brodie, and other Properties. May be viewed two 
days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
On THURSDAY, July 23rd, and following day, 
VALUABLE BOOKS, Illuminated and other Manuscripts and Autograph 
Letters, comprising the Property of J. E. Anderson, Esq., of Acton House, 
St. Leonard’s, Mortlake, S.W.; the Property of Sir Stewart Forbes, Bart., of 
Castle Newe, Strathdon, Aberdeenshire; the Property of the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Northesk ; including the original Clock which suggested to Dickens 
the title of ** Master Humphrey’s Clock,” the Property of a Gentleman of 
‘Title ; two very early Greek Manuscripts, the Property of Dr. Mirza Sa’ 
Khan ; important relics of General Wolfe; an Italian painting on Vellum from 
the collection of Mr. George Salting, the Property of Lady Binning; and 
Autograph Letters, Manuscripts, and printed Books by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
the Property of Lioyd Osbourne, Esq., &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, 
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BROADWAY HOUSE. LIST 


“STUDIES OF LIVING WRITERS.” 
Syo, 7s. Gd. net each. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 


BERNARD SHAW. by JosePH McCABE. 
JOSEPH CONRAD. sy ricuarpD cURLE. 


Other Volumes to follow. 


Cr. 8vo. G624pp. Gs. net. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
MODERN ENGLAND. By GEORGE HERBERT 
PERRIS. 








Cr. 8vo. 676 pp. 6s. net. 
BRITISH SHIPPING. Its History, Organization, and 
Importance. By ADAM W. KiRKALDY, Professor of 
Finance in the University of Birmingham. 





1,048 pages. S8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. An entirely new work by CECIL 
WEATHERLY, B.A. With copious appendices. 

“So far as we have tested it, this seems to be one of the best concise 


dictionaries in existence.’’—The Spectator, 





Royal 4to. 2 vols. 50s. net. 


A PILGRIMAGE IN SURREY. 
Illustrated by J. S. OGILVY. 

Ninety-four Colour-Plates of Surrey Scenes and Homes, with Historical 

letterpress by this well-known Painter-Antiquary, Prospectus free. 


Written and 





Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


SONGS OF A JEW. By P.M. RASKIN. 
by I. ZANGWILL. 


Foreword 


Cr. Syo. 8 Plates. 6s. net. 


A WALK IN OTHER WORLDS 
DANTE. By MARION S. BAINBRIGGE. 


WITH 





Cr. Svo. 65s. net, 


GENERAL NURSING. by EVA C¢. FE. LUCKES, 


Matron of the London Hospital. 9th Edition. Revised. 








Cr, 4to. 228 pp. 25s. net. 


A TENNYSON CONCORDANCE. _ py 
ARTHUR E. BAKER. 150,000 References. 





Large 8vo. Each 7s. 6d. net. 

ALPINE PLANTS OF EUROPE. with Cultural 
Hints. By H. STUART THOMPSON, F.LS. With 64 
Coloured Plates (311 figs.). 


SUB-ALPINE PLANTS. Or Flowers of the Swiss 


Woods and Meadows. By the same. With 33 Coloured 


Plates (168 figs.) by Gzornes Fiemwett. 





Write for List of New and Forthcoming Publications. 
Messrs. ROUTLEDGE and KEGAN PAUL, 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.¢. 


— 


NOW READY. 


THE 
MAN OF GENIUS 


BY 


HERMANN TURCK, Ph.D. 
TRANSLATED BY THE 
LATE PROFESSOR CEORCE J. TAMSON, M.A., Ph.D. 
Demy 8vo, bound in cloth. 


12s. Gd. Net, 


(By post 13s.) 


Price 


PUBLISHED BY 
A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 





MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


SPORT. 


The Happy Golfer. Being some Experiences, 
Reflections, and a few Deductions of a Wandering Player. 
By HENRY LEACH, Author of “The Spirit of the Links,” 

&c. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Tue Grose.—“ Mr. Henry Leach has arare capacity for writing agreeably 
about gelf. .. . His lutest work is an excellent example of his discursive way. 


- +. Tothe enthusiastic golfer, who, when he is not playing his game, loves 
best to be reading about it, these pages are full of interest.”’ 








LITERATURE, 


The Theory of Poetry in England: 
Its Development in Doctrines and Ideas from the Sixteenth 
Century to the Nineteenth Century. By R. P, COWL, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, ds. net. 

_ THe Onserver.—‘ Professor Cowl’s concentration of material cannot but be 

invaluable to students of literature, because no other such collection cxists in 

so comprehensive a form. ... ihe arrangement of the book is admirably 
judicious and discriminating. ... The book is, indeed, in every way an adequate 


and scholarly achievement,” 

Florence Nightingale to her 
Nurses. A Selection from Miss Nightingale’s 
Addresses to Probationers and Nurses of the Nightingalo 
School at St. Thomas’s Hospital. Crown 8vo. 1s. net. 





ECONOMICS. 
The Financial System of the 
United Kingdom, py nenry uiccs,c.2. 


8vo. 6s. net. 





FICTION. 


A LAD OF KENT 


By HERBERT HARRISON, 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tur Atnexrcm.—" Mr. Harriron has chosen as his scene Folkestone ; as his 
period, the days between Trafalgar and Waterloo, when the French chasse- 
marée, the Revenue cutter, and the smugglers’ luggers ranged the Channel, and 
the press-gang infested the coast towns. He suppiies full measure of adven- 
tures, both serious and comic deftly intermingled, and he introduces us to a 
variegated crowd of most life-like and interesting personages, who play vivid 
parts in a vivid and convincing manner.” 


Powxcu,—“ A fascinating picture of life ina sea-coast village in the good old 
days... . Mr. Harrison has a delightful style, a perfect sympathy with the 
times of which he writes, and no small gift of characterization,” 


Tur Saturday Revirw.—“ Mr. Harrison has written a real story of 
adventure, ... It isin the form of autobiography, and written well, too—the 
action crisp, decided and vivid with the stirring spirit of youth and bigh 
adveuture.”” 






Tus Times.— Proves once more how much can be done with adventures 
pure and simple following well-tried lines with the aid of a fresh pen, « sense of 
humour, plenty of invention, and a keen zest for the telling of a stirring tale 
... atale which will appeal alike to the manhood in almost any boy and to 
the spirit of boyhood persistent in most men,” 





SHILLING EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


HER MAJESTY'S REBELS 


By SIDNEY ROYSE LYSAGHT. is. net, 


Sprecrator.— A deeply interesting study of Irish character and politics.” 

Acapemy.—“To find fault with ‘Her Majesty’s Rebels’ is difficult, and to 
praise it worthily is not easy; few Irish books of such good parts have come 
into our hands since Carleton’s days, for few authors hold the bulance so 
accurately or write so restrainedly and so simply as Mr. Lysaght, coutent to 
fill their pages with the moving figures of men, animated by the spirit of life 
itself,” 

Ovrioox.—" All the persons of all degrees of importance are precisely and 
stronzly drawn, with a leisured art that works to striking effect. Mr. 
Lyseght’s novel is important asa piece of political fiction and excelicut as a 
story.” 

GLose.—" The Home Ruler and the Loyalist ; the rebel and the law-abiding; 
the caleulating intricuer and the warm-hearted maiden; the priest aud the 
peasant; the squire and the farmer; all these move in the novelist’s pages 
with a realism and, it may be said, a trueness of balance that make a come 
bination rare in fiction of this kind.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WES7T-END HOUSE 
Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite FPRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


] OOKS WANTED.—Vanity Fair; 


Handley Cross; 


Sponge’s Sporting Tour; Romford’s Hounds; Ask Mamma; Plain or 
Ringlets; Pickwick Papers; Tower of London; Windsor Castle; Nicholas 
Nickieby; and similar works in monthly numbers by Dickens, ‘Thackeray, 
Lever, Ainsworth, &c. ; or illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Alken, &, 
—HEUTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 


TION AND BRITISH POLITICS. sy soun 

FISCHER WILLIAMS. is. net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 

“ A full and able statement of the case for, and the working of, 
proportional representation, with a scheme for redistribution.” 


ENCLISH CHURCH WAYS 


Described to Russian Friends in Four Lectures 
delivered at St. Petersburg in 1914. By W. 
FRERE, D.D., of the Community of the Resur- 
rection. 2s. 6d. net, 


THE CONDUCT OF LIFE 


AND OTHER ADDRESSES. By VISCOUNT 
HALDANE, I. The Conduct of Life. I. The 
Meaning of Truth in History. III. The Civic 
University. IV, Higher Nationality. 2s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN MILTON 


AND AN ESSAY ON POETRY. By ALDEN 
SAMPSON. 8s, net, 


A Novel by F. WARRE CORNISH 


DR. ASHFORD 
AND HIS NEIGHBOURS 


. [Ready July 21st. 


A story of North Midland life in the Cathedral 
town of Sunningwell. 








JULY. THE 6s. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Tue Stupr or CuristiaAn ORIGINS Srrutus. By Grorcse Penner, M.D. 
IN FRANCE AND EnGitayp, By Sm Davin Grit anp Recent Astro- 
C. H, Turner, nomy. By Georoe Forses, F.R.S, 


Movers Forces 1x German LITERA- 
TuRE. By T. W. Rouieston, oes = Saw ZEALAND. By 


Tue ExcroacuinG BuREAUcRAcY. 
Tus Beoinnincs or Tue East Iypia by My oy 7, 
Comrayy. By H. Dopwett, Urwicx and RB. A. Woop oe 
Tue Mrsreries or Miruras. By aoe ~ 
H. Srvart Jones, (lllustrated.) Tue Issues or Kixurv. By Pror. 
Tus Logic or TuovGHT aNnD THE Barnes. 
Loic or Science. By H, S, | RoaeR Bacow. By Roseet Srezxe, 


SueiTon, Tue Cuances OF AMENDMENT, 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


A Quarterly Journal of Scientific Work and Thought. 
JULY. Illustrated. Se. net, 
Some of the Principal Contents. 








IRRATIONALISM,. 

Tus TERRISTRIAL DistrinvutTion or Rapium. A. Houmes, 

‘Tue Birtu-Timz or THE Woritp. Pror. J. Jory, F.B.S, 

Ianeous Rock Ciassirication, G. W, TryRrecr. 

Sous Recent Work on Piant Oxipases. W. R. G. Atxrys, 

Cotounep TuINKING AND ALLIED Conpitions. Pror, D. Fraser Hara, 


7 OTHER IMPORTANT ARTICLES, 
REVIEWS OF 20 BOOKS, NOVELS, &c, 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovurtsipe Pace (when available), Founreen Guiyeas, 


i icnistintincetinciteipininietaenie £12 12 0! NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)24 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) ........... 6 6 ©] Half Narrow Column ......... 288s 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column ww. 1 1 0 


Column, two-thirds width of page, £23 8 0 


Companies, 
Outside Page .........ccccccceeee- ee Se OD dicnicccctnctcccein 214 14 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls, a 
lune for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds wilth of page, 15s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, au iach, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

‘Lerms; net, 





This Day. By J. B. PHILIP. 6s. net, 


HOLIDAYS IN SWEDEN. 


A book of absorbing interest to intendi isi 
Illustrations, . ng visitors and others, with 1 


THE TIMES says:—“ Now is the time to visit Sweden. Mr ili 
what he is talking about and has a true eye for the becnties ain — 
scenery. His photographs are excellent.” 

THE GLOBE says :—‘ One might arrange an admirable tour in that love} 
country with no more help than this book. Mr. Philip has caught, with 
remarkable success, the spirit of both the country and its people,” ee 


By Weilag T. PALMER. 2s. 6d, net, 





ith 15 Illustrations. 


Odd Corners in English Lakeland. 


Brimful of use and interest to every lover of the district, 


_ “Mr. Palmer knows the district well, and indicates many charming rou 
in the outlying districts and tells how to escape the motorist.”"—Tur Trurg, 
“It is a capital book, delighting those who know the beauties of their 
‘Lakeland’ and inviting those who do not... . The author tebls of many 
comparatively unknown walks, &c., through lovely scenery.” 
—Darrr Tevecrarg, 


By WILLIAM T. PALMER. 2s. 6d. net. With PREFACE 
BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Odd Yarns of English Lakeland, 


Narratives of Romance, Mystery, Customs, and Superstitions, 

MRS. HUMPHRY WARD says: “The tale of the 
Night Shepherds would have delighted Stevenson, 
and there are many other passages equally vivid, 
All lovers of the district will welcome Mr. Palmer's 
attractive volume.” 


Tue Times says:—‘ These reminiscences of festivals, funerals, need 
night shepherds, ghosts, &c., are studies of such genuine intimacy that they 
will have the authentic flavour of personal acquaintance,” 








By ARTHUR L, BAGLEY. 3s. 6d, not. With 12 splendid 


original Illustrations. 


Walks and Scrambles in the Highlands, 


This delightful volume describes walks and climbs in the Highlands 
chiefly in the more remote and little-visited districts. 

Tux Western Moryixe News says :—‘ A more readable record among the 

mountains, valleys, and lochs of Scotland has probably never been published.” 


SKEFFINCTON & SON, 34 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 











‘Books in Demand. 


SSS 


NIE TZSCHE. 3; vr. oan BRANDES. 6s. net 
MOROCCO THE PIQUANT. x 


G. E. HOLT. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITY. x, 


NORMAN ANGELL. 3s. 6d. net. 


PRISONS AND PRISONERS. »; tavt 


CONSTANCE LYTTON. (3rd Impr.) 3s. 6d. net. 











5 Novels at 6s. each. 


KERNO. A Stone.  2y Mrs. DASKEIN. 4 


New Novel Published This Week. 


VANDOVER AND THE BRUTE. 


By FRANK NORRIS, Author of “The Octopus.” (2nd Impr.) 


THE MERCY OF THE LORD. 
FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 
THE ISLAND. 


ELEANOR MORDAUNT. 


THE HOUSE IN DEMETRIUS 
ROAD. (ara tmpr.) J. D. BERESFORD. 
- The Novels of DOSTOEVSKY. 3s. 6d. net oh 

THE POSSESSED. THE IDIOT. 
THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV. 


Cheaper Novels at 2s. net each. 
THE SHUTTLE Mrs. HODGSON BURNETT. 
HE WHO PASSED. (10 M. 1. @) 
MOLYNEUX of MAYFAIR. puncan swat. 


—se 
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WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD ST., LONDON. 
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“ Everv Savovard will love this volume.’’- Greohic. 


GILBERT, SULLIVAN, 
AND D’OYLY CARTE 


WITH REMINISCENCES OF CTHER FAMOUS SAVOYARDS. 
By FRANCOIS CELLIER & CUNNINGHAM BRIDGEMAN. 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 70 Portraits, &c. 12s. 6d. net. 





2S: “ It is one for all Savoyardsto read. They will find creat 
= 7 story of these delightful productions that never seem likely 
” 

TE DAILY TELEGRAPH: “It will give pleasure to all Savoy enthusi- 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE: “Like its theme, a triumph of collabora- 

.. The stories are legion in this graceful and diverting book, all rich 

ja temperament and the true geuius that pervaded the Savoy a generation ago. 
Of Gilbert's wit we get full store.” 

THE REFEREE: “ Will, without doubt, be the theatrical book of the 
geagon... ind ed, full of interest.’’ 

THE WORLD: “ Will no doubt in time be considered as the authoritative 
history of the great days of the Savoy, It is full of information not previously 
geceasible to the world at large, aud is written in a spirit of whulesome 
enthusiasm which does not degenerate iuto even fetish worship.” 








a 


SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOKS 


Anew well-arranged Series, supplying reliable information on the 
natural resources, climate, infustrial development, finance, Xc., of 
the various countries of South America, 
Each volume, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, about 18 Illus. and Maps. 

6s. net. 

COLOMBIA. By V. LEVINE. Introduction by B. Sanix Cano. 

PERU. By E. CHARLES VIVIAN, 

NORTH BRAZIL. 

SOUTH BRAZIL. 


Volumes in preparation on Argentina and Chile. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
EDWARD YOUNG 
By HENRY C. SHELLEY, Author of “Inns and Taverns of 


Old London,” &c., &c. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, Photogravure 
Frontispiece, and other Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL 
SIR CHARLES SAUNDERS, K.B. 


By EDWARD SALMON, Author of “General Wolfe,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, Illustrated. 6s. net. 





By E. C. BULEY. [Ready immediately. 





AN ELIZABETHAN CARDINAL : 
WILLIAM ALLEN 
By MARTIN HAILE, Author of “The Life of Reginald 
Pole,” &c. Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Plates and other 
full-page Plate Illustrations. 16s. net. 











THE LIFE OF MATTHEW PRIOR 
By FRANCIS BICKLEY. Demy 8vo, with Frontispiece. 
7s. 6d. net. 

WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL 

CLOSE » Its Historical and Literary Associations. 

By JOHN VAUGHAN, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Win- 


chester. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations and Plan of Cathedral 
Close. 5s. net. 


CLEAR THINKING, or 
AN ENGLISHMAN’S CREED 


By L. CECIL SMITH, M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.C.I. 3s. 6d. net. 


FRED JOHNS’S ANNUAL 


A BIOGRAPHICAL RECORD OF 
AUSTRALASIA’S PROMINENT 
PEOPLE (Incorporating Who is Who in Australasia) 


By FRED JOHNS, FJ.I. Large crown 8vo, Iilustrated 
256 pp. Ge. net. 


CLUBS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT 
By FRANCIS W. PIXLEY, F.C.A., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 


Gives in detail the dutics of every official of the Club, from the members of 
Committee to the hall-porter, and contains specimen rules, by-laws, &c. 


























OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
London: SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., 1 Amen Corner, E.C. 





} 


} 





A LITERARY DISCOVERY 


NOW READY. Price 10s. 6d. net, 


Unpublished Letters of 
Lady Bulwer Lytton 
to A. E. Chalon 


Edited by S. M. ELLIS. 


The recent publication of Lord Lytton’s biography of his 
grandfather has once more directed attention to the dominant 
factor of the famous novelist’s life—his unhappy marriage. 

These unpublished letters of his wife are full of wit and 
descriptive power, throwing many amusing—if rather ill-natured 
—sidelights on her contemporaries. 





ABSORBING MYSTERY STORY 
By the Author of “ The House of the Whispering Pines,” 
NOW READY. Price 6s. 


DARK HOLLOW 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN. 


“The Mystery of Dark Hollow” is a thriller, and no mistake, 
and it once more proves that melodrama—good, lurid, meet-m 
by-the-ruined-mill melodrama — cannot perish from this earth, 
Years pass and we grow, supposedly, more and more sophisticated 
and suspicious, and yet, lo! when a genuine thriller falls into 
our hands; our eyes widen, and we fly breathlessly through its 
pages, wondering what the end will be. “ Dark Hollow” is really 
gorgeous melodrama, and the author of “The Leavenworth Case ” 
and “The House of the Whispering Pines” has never written 
anything more absorbing. 





THRILLING NEW BOOK 
By the Author of “ Raffles,” 
NOW READY, 


THE CRIME 
DOCTOR 


By E. W. HORNUNG. 
“The Crime Doctor ” is an ideal book for the holidays, and the 


hero is likely to become as famous in fiction as Sheylock Holmes 
or Raffles. 


A GREAT SUCCESS 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE, 


JUSTICE OF 
THE PEACE 


By FREDERICK NIVEN. 


Westminster Gazerre.—*“ An intensely interesting book... 
a brilliant example of the modern realistic school.” 


Price 6s. 





Price 6s. 


“ A novel which the careless might confuse with 
. a genuine novel of id 


Dairy News.- 
an Arnold Bennett. . 

Acapremy.—“ This book leaves us thinking that Mr. Niven can 
do great things.” 


4088, 


EVELEIGH NASH, 


36 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.O, 
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Ulster’s Protest Circulation Fund. 


RUDYARD KIPLING, Esq., writes of ‘‘Ulster’s Protest” :— 


“It is the best and most unanswerable presentment of Ulster’s case against the iniquity of the 
proposed Home Rule Bill that has yet been issued ; and I feel sure it will be of immense service 
to all who are free to think for themseives.” 


ULSTER’S PROTEST. 


Her Industrial, Political, and Imperial Reasons 





for Refusing to Submit to 


HOME RULE. 
AN APPEAL TO GREAT BRITAIN 


By the Rev. CANON KING, M.A., 
Rector of Limavapy, Co. Derry, and Canon of Derry Cathedral. 


(NINTH IMPRESSION, COMPLETING 400,000 COPIES.) 


In response to a widely expressed desire, the Committee of the | 
Limavady Branch of the North Derry Women’s Unionist Asso- 
ciation in April last undertook the work of systematically 
circulating “ULSTER’S PROTEST” throughout English and 
Scottish constituencies, beginning with those in which the 


majority on either side was small. 


Free gifts of 2,000 copies, Carriage Paid, have been offered to 


thousand pounds, 


any other expenses. 


To send similar gifts to every Radical constituency, and to every 
Unionist constituency with a majority of less than 300, would 
require half a million copies, and would cost a little over 


The Committee appeal for donations for this purpose. These 
wiil be entirely devoted to payments for the pamphlets and their 
carriage, without any deduction for the cost of this appeal or for 


The sum of £4 3s. 4d. covers the cost of 


the Unionist organization in each Division in which the Radical | sending 2,000 copies to a constituency. 
' 


majority is under 500, or the Unionist majority less than 100. 
Already over 150,000 copies of the Protest have been thus | 


distributed. 


Subscriptions for the Protest Circulation Fund will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged by the Hon. Treas. of the Committea, 


MISS L. LYNCH, MAIN STREET, LIMAVADY, 





Some Opinions of ‘“‘Ulister’s Protest.” 


The Right Hon, Sir EDWARD CARSON, M.P., 
writes :— 

“T should be very glad that all persons inter- 
ested in the Home Rule question should carefully 
read the most excellent ‘ Appeal to Great Britain’ 
by the Rev. R. G, S. King, M.A., Rector of 
Limavady.” 

The Right Hon. the Earl of HALSBURY writes :— 

**I can very heartily recommend this paper 
written by Mr. King. It should be circulated 
everywhere.” 

‘Ihe Right Hon. WALTER LONG, M.P., writes :— 

**Let mecongratulate you upon, and thank you 
for, cue of the most eloquent, forcible, and 
destructive exposures of the great conspiracy 
which I have ever read. ... I heartily hope that 
your appeal to the justice and patriotism of our 
fellow-countrymen will be promptly and widely 
circulated, and I cannot believe that it will fall 
upon deaf ears.” 


Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, M.P., writes :— 

“T congratulate you warmly on the brilliant 
style of your paper.” 

Captain CRAIG, M.P., Craigavon, writes :— 

“Tn congratulating you on the production of 
*Ulster’s Protest ’ I would like you to know that 
in my opinion it will prove to be the standard 
work for reference and distribution.” 

HUGH T. BARRIE, Esq., M.P., writes :— 

**Fow Ulstermen have fuller and more accurate 
knowledge of the subject. Still fewer possess 
your undoubted gift of presenting the facts and 
arguments with great force and lucidity. This 
namphiet is a statement of Ulster’s case against 
cose Rule which cannot fail to convince any 
open-minded and reasonable citizen,” 

JOHN GORDON, Esq., K.C., M.P., writes :— 

“For a clear, concise, and convincing state- 
ment of Ulster’s reasons for refusing to submit 
to Home Rule, nothing could ke better. I wish 
every voter in Great Britain had a copy and 
would read and earnestly consider the facts you 
have stated and the reasons you have given,”’ 

Major G. DALRYMPLE WHITE, M.P., writes :— 

**It is quite the best pamphlet I know on the 
subject.”’ 

Sir ALEXANDER HENDERSON, Bart., M.P., 
writes :-— 

_. “I think itis one of the best pamphlets that 
has been written on the subject.” 

Major HENDERSON, M.P., writes :— 


*‘ It is the most concise and emphatic writing 
to justify Ulster’s resistance which I have read,” 

















Sir ROBERT KENNEDY, K.C.M.G., writes :— 
** Your ‘ Appeal’ is splendid,” 


Sir CHARLES WALPOLE, C.C., F.R.G.S., 
Chairman of the Chertsey Division Unionist 
Association, writes :— 

“It is by far the ablest thing I have read on 
the subject.”’ 


The Rev. W. L. WATKINSON, D.D., ex-President 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, writes :— 
“ It is simply splendid, unanswerable,” 


T.G. HOUSTON, Esq., M.A., Principal of Coleraine 
Academical Institution, a delegate from the 
Presbyterian (hurch in Ireland to the General 
Assembly of the U.F, Church of Scotland, 
writes :— 

“For mastcrly array of facts and polished 
vigour of style, there is really nothing to beat it. 
I can only wish it were sown broadcast over the 
whole British electorate.” 


An ENGLISH ROMAN CATHOLIC writes :— 

“I think it is the very fairest, sanest, and 
clearest thing I have ever read on that much 
discussed question, and would do immense good 
if it could be scattered broadcast.” 


GUY P. MORRISH, Esq., Londonderry, writes :— 
“It is the best compilation of reasons and 
facts 1 have yet seen, and should, if anything can, 
carry weight with my apathetic English fellow- 
countrymen.” 


The Earl of GLASGOW writes :— 
“ TI think they are the most forcible deliverances 
on the Ulster question that I have ever seen."’ 


Lord FARNHAM writes :— 
“IT have real with great admiration your 
pamphlet entitled * Ulster’s Protest." It should 
prove most useful to all speakers and canvassers.” 


Viscountess HAWARDEN writes :— 
* It is splendid.” 


Lt.-Colonel The Hon, 
writes :— 
**T have never read anything so well put on 
the subject of Home Rule.” 


The Rev. ARTHUR GALTON, M.A., author of 
Church and State in France, &., writes :— 

“It is impossible to read it without being 
moved, It is so concrete and definite that it 
should influence English voters more than the 
fallacies of Radicals or the abstract argu- 
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Lt.-Colonel C. H. TIPPET, Unionist Organise 
for Sudbury Division, writes :— 
“Tt is the finest and most unanswerable pam 
phlet I have ever read.” 


Major A. POLE STUART, Hon, Sec, Primrose 
League, Folkestone, writes :— 
“I think itis the best thing on the subject that 
I have read.” 


Canon STREATFEILD, M.A., Goddington Rectory, 

Bicester, Oxon, writes :— 

“Your Protest, which has just come into my 
hands, ought to be circulated by millions.” 

“The wealth of information that is given ia 
your pamphlet, as well as the force and eloquence 
with which it is written, make it the most effective 
appeal to reason, heart, and conscience that has 
ever come into my hands,” 


ROBERT CLOUGH, Esq., Yew Bank, Keighley, 
Unionist Candidate for the Dewsbury Divisiea, 
writes :— 

“Without doubt it is the most powerful appeal 
which I have so far read.” ” 

“*The more I refer to the Protest the more Iam 
convinced of its value. I feel sure that if it caa 
be brought to the notice of British electors it will 
have a very great effect.”’ 


W. A. BELL, Esq., Pendell Court, Bletchingley, 
writes :— 

“It might cost some thousands of pounds to 
distribute your pamphlet at the door of every 
artisan and labourer in England, but it would be 
money well spent.’’ 


AVARY H. FORBES, Esq., B.L., Streatham, 

author of A Concise History of Europe, writes :— 

“I must say I think it is the most powerful 
thing I have yet read on the case of Ulster.” 

***Ulster’s Protest’ is the best thingI have read 
re Home Rule. It is most telling, convincing, 
and conclusive ; the style is worthy of the matter. 
I fervently hope it may be circulated by the 
million as it deserves to be.” 


J. P. MILLBOURNE, Esq., Eccles, writes :— 
“In making an appeal to Great Britain in this 
pamphlet, I think you have done a national 
service. I wish a copy of the Protest could be 
placed in the hands of every British elector before 
the General Election takes place,” 


The SPECTATOR says of it :— 

“We hope that this stirring pamphlet will have 
an even wider circulation than is indicated by 
the fact that one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand copies have already been printed.” 








ments of Unionists.” 
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